




















Started Right 


ne life with a good 
name has meant much to 
PROSAN, the new product of the 
good old House of Peterman. The 
name, meaning “for sanitation,” is 
one of those rare combinations of 
euphony and direct application to 
the product. 

Starting its advertising through 
Advertising Headquarters has as- 
sured PROSAN of the utmost in 
planning and placing. 

This is but one of the many household standbys 
manufactured by Wm. Peterman, Inc.,the advertis- 
ing of which is entrusted to us. 

The notable increase in this client’s business, 
necessitating a new and enlarged factory building, 
is a visible evidence of the high quality of Peter- 
man Standard Products and the efficiency of Peter- 
man advertising. 

We have started many a worthy product on the 
road to Successville, have traveled with them on 
the journey and have been invited to stay with 
them after they have arrived. 
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Q. In selecting an agent, shall we award our busi- 


A. 


ness to a man or to a company? 


The idea of the Federal Advertising Agency of 
New York and Chicago is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: 


Federal is neither a one-horse shay nor a com- 
plicated machine. It is an organization of 


BRAINS. 


Directing this organization is a group of execu- 
tives with specialized experience, whose achieve- 
ments in every branch of advertising are well 
known. 


The advertiser is given the personal service of 
the Federal executive best equipped to plan and 
direct his advertising. 


Supporting and contributing to the work of this 
executive is an organization of specialists in all 
branches of merchandising, writing, art, printing 
and space contracting. 


Federal answers the advertiser’s question by 
giving him personal service plus organization. 


“Put it up to. men who know your market.” + 
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Stick to the Real Selling Message 


in Writing Copy @ 


There Is No Logical Reason Why “Scare Copy” Shouldn’t Be Skilfully 
Used When in Keeping with the Product Advertised 


By J. J. Geisinger 


HAVE read the recent edito- 
rial on “Scare Copy” in 
Printers’ INK, and I have noted 
the published rejoinder of one 
man who deprecated the use of 
this kind of appeal. This sub- 
ject is worthy of more than su- 
perficial consideration and biased 
judgment. ae 

In creating the advertising of 
any product it must be conceded 
that the first questions should be 
—What is its purpose? And how 
does it fulfill that purpose? From 
these fundamentals radiate. all 
other details of merit in logical 
sequence, according to their im- 
portance and attraction. 

Take for example the Weed 
chains, the advertisements of 
which, among others, have come 
under the hammer. The first 
natural question is “What are 
Weed chains for?” To prevent 
automobile accidents resulting 
from skidding. 

Of course, automobile manu- 
facturers shudder at the very 
thought of accident being asso- 
ciated with an automobile. The 
idea to them is unwise, indelicate, 
absurd, impossible. So they re- 
volt when an illustration shows a 
car crippled against the curb as 
the result of skidding, which 
Weed chains prevent. They over- 
look that there is rfothing pre- 
sented in such a picture that is 
not daily reported by the news- 
papers and magnified a hundred 
fold ,without suggesting a pre- 
ventive. 

If stich accidents were rare, or 


if everyone did not know and 
fear the danger of skidding more 
than anything else in driving a 
car, there might be a reason for 
objecting to this form of educa- 
tion. But the fear does exist, 
self created. Therefore, why not 
capitalize on it, especially when 
you provide a remedy which mini- 
mizes the danger and induces 
nervous people to buy cars who 
otherwise would not get in one? 

Of course, there are other meri- 
torious points about these chains, 
such as durability, non-injury to 
tires, ease of attaching and de- 
taching, but who would buy’ them 
because of such ordinary adver- 
tising? Accident prevention be- 
ing the chief selling point, why 
should the advertiser refrain from 
featuring it, describing it, illus- 
trating it, and what more effective 
way of visualizing an accident is 
there than by actual illustration. 
Surely there can be nothing in 
this to shock the supersensitive, 
antagonize the automobile manu- 
facturer, or injure the sale of 
chains. 


NOT PLEASANT, BUT DEMAND IS 
STIMULATED 


The most radical use of “scare” 
copy that has recently appeared is 
illustrated in the advertisement 
of Pyrene  fire-extinguishers, 
showing a boy saving the life of 
his mother, whose dress had 
caught fire. This is truly horri- 
fying. It makes the blood run 
cold. But is there anyone willing 
to say that he would not buy a 
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fire-extinguisher because his ethi- 
cal sense had been disturbed by 
the picturing of this calamity? 

The real effect of this copy is 
to suggest that it would be a 
mighty good idea to have one of 
these life-preservers in your own 
home to be prepared for any 
similar emergency. Is there, in 
the last analysis, any real, basic, 
sensible reason why such sugges- 
tion can be harmful to either the 
product ‘or the reader? 

What is the legitimate purpose 
of a revolver? Defense. Then, 
what is the harm in illustrating 
examples of defense?—to sug- 
gest to a man that he is not im- 
mune from attack and should 
therefore have a good revolver? 
Exclusive points of merit in a re- 
volver only establish preference 
and influence selection. They 
create neither need nor desire, 
while the real reason for the ad- 
vertising is to stimulate demand, 
which will naturally accrue to the 
advertised revolver. 

“Scare” copy may not be pleas- 
ant reading for a nervous woman, 
but the advertising is not ad- 
dressed to her, because she repre- 
sents a small proportion of revolv- 
er-buyers. It is intended for the 
man who wants to defend her, 
who may have to. protect his 
home from the burglar, his life 
from the highwayman. If this is 
not perfectly legitimate advertis- 
ing, then there should be a na- 
tional law against the manufac- 
ture and sale of revolvers, rather 
than objection to suggesting the 
possible need. 

How did Postum create its 
sale? Surely not by chatter about 
its fascinating flavor, rare bou- 
quet and exquisite delights. They 
went to the mat with the mythical 
danger of coffee, and by capitaliz- 
ing on fear have made a tremen- 
dous success. Is this advertising 
illegitimate? If so, there are 
legal ways to stop it. If not, why 
is it objectionable? The natural 
way to head it off is for the cof- 
fee-roasters, by original, forceful, 
interesting ‘advertising, to make 
Postum drinkers thirsty for a 
drink of pure, rich, good old- 
fashioned coffee. Growling about 
ethics won’t do it. 


INK 


There was conducted a “scare” 
campaign in Philadelphia on Rub- 
berset tooth-brushes. It was 
based entirely on the danger of 
the loose bristle, and was surely 
frightful copy. Testirionials 
from physitians were used, inci- 
dents were cited, automatic win- 
dow displays showed what might 
happen when a stray bristle lodged 
in the throat. The superintend- 
ent of public schools was enlisted 
in the campaign to protect school 
children from the danger of loose 
bristles in tooth-brushes. . No 


stone was left unturned to prove 
particular brush was 


that this 
safe. 

The critics said it would injure 
the sale of all tooth-brushes. But 
it did no such thing. It put Rub- 
berset on the map in Philadelphia 
in a few weeks. The biggest and 
most exclusive stores used the 
displays in their windows with- 
out charge, although they sold 
private-brand brushes. 

Thete were enough exclusive 
points of merit about the Rubber- 
set tooth-brush to furnish all the 
material required for a normal 
campaign. But quick action was 
called for, and the radical copy 
was used. The brush is still a big 
seller in Philadelphia, although 
there has been no local advertis- 
ing there since that first cam- 
paign. 

WE MAY CRITICIZE THE METHOD, 
BUT IT SUCCEEDED 


As a different example of dis- 
turbing copy, take the old adver- 
tising of Blue Jay corn-pads, the 
initial success being due to a pic- 
ture of a couple of disreputable 
hoboes hitting the. ties. It was 
not only offensive, it was dis- 
graceful. It did not cater to the 
zsthetic taste, but it sold more 
corn plasters than a double-page 
spread of Algernon in dainty 
dancing-pumps, with a  sweet- 
scented caption that Algy danced 
so gracefully because he used 
Blue Jay corn-pads. 

No. doubt there are many more 
pleasing ideas that would promote 
the sale of such a_ product, but 
the bums did it, and itis a seri- 
ous question whether their pic- 
ture, horrifying as it was, pre- 
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QUANTITY OF QUALITY 


110,000 Subscribers 
of $100,000 Capital Each 


would not equal the purchasing power, as 
indicated by capital of those who subscribed 
to Thomas’ Register since October, 1915. 
The combined capital of these subscribers 


exceeds $11,000,000,000. (See Audit Bureau 
of Circulations Report on Thomas’ Register.) 


The Thomas Register is issued once a year 
—used thousands of times each day. 


It is the official register 
of the American manu- 
facturers, and serves as 
an accurate purchasing 
: guide to more than 70,000 


| articles of every descrip- 
| tion, and the source of 
supply for each. 


= It is the only publication 
that many of the largest buyers ever. use to 
find sources of supply. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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vented anyone who had a tender, 
throbbing, nerve-racking corn 
from trying a Blue Jay because 
of ethics. 

“Good Bye, Old Hook and Eye” 
is neither offensive nor fright- 
fui, but it is negative, and yet it 
was largely instrumental in quick- 
ly creating a million-dollar annual 
business in Kohinoor dress-fast- 
eners. Was it unethical? Hook- 
and-eye manufacturers say it was, 
and were so stirred up about it 
that they tried to prevent its pub- 
lication. Did anyone ever hear 
a woman object to it, or refuse 
to buy Kohinoors because of it? 

The trouble is that we are all 
too much influenced by our per- 
sonal likes, desires and opinions, 
plus faddish theories, as they 
come and go, forgetting that no 
two products are exactly alike, 
that the best advertising appeal, 
either beautiful or brutish, is the 
one that influences the majority 
and not the exceptions, that there 
is no arbitrary law, negative or 
positive, passive or forceful, ugly 
or pretty, that is equally applica- 
ble to all advertising except 
Truth. 

There is also a primary law, 
which is sometimes overlooked, 


and that is that the business of- 


advertising is to sell the goods 
and not to please the fastidious 
taste of the advertising man. 


P. S. Collins General Manager 
for Curtis 


Philip S. Collins, circulation manager 
of the publications of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company since 1896, has been 
appointed general manager. He has 
been with the company since 1890, when 
he started to organize a force of sub- 
scription canvassers. This gradually de- 
veloped into an “agency department.” 
When formed, in 1896, the Curtis cir- 
culation department was the first for- 
mally recognized department of the kind 
connected with an American magazine. 

Mr. Collins is succeeded as circula- 
tion manager by Roscoe C. Peacock, who 
has been successively circulation man- 
ager of Success, Cosmopolitan and the 
Nast publications. 


Wm. Dailey With Van 
Patten 
William Dailey, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Cheltenham Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has joined Van Patten, 
Inc., New York. 


To “Promote” Sale of Laces 


Elaborate plans are being made by 
manufacturers and importers of laces 
and embroideries to bring about in- 
creased sales of these goods. Leonard 
L. Stein, of Stein, Doblin & Co., of New 
York, addressed a meeting of salesmen 
of houses in these lines recently, ex- 
plaining the plan and-soliciting their co- 
operation. Emphasis was laid on the 
idea of getting more laces and em- 
broideries used on ready-to-wear gar- 
ments, as it was stated that this would 
have an immediate effect on retail coun- 
ter sales. Buyers of lace and em- 
broidery departments, merchandise men 
and window trimmers of the depart- 
ment stores are to be enlisted in the 
plan, and the idea will be further ex- 
ploited through the fashion shows, the 
stage and moving pictures. 


Meeting of Western Agents’ 
Association 


At the September meeting of the 
Western Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, a committee on 
agency relationship with publishers was 
appointed with A. Groth, of the 
Mahin Advertising Co., as chairman; 
the other members on the committee 
being Joseph H. Finn, of the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Co., F. A. Sperry, of 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co., and Paul 
E. Faust, of Mallory, Mitchell & Faust. 


Death of James Rascovar 
James Rascovar, president of the ad- 


vertising agency of Albert Frank 
Co., New York, died September 26, at 
his summer home at Long Beach, L. I., 
aged 59 years. Death was caused by 
heart disease. 

Mr. Rascovar had been president of 
the agency for many years. He was 
also president and manager of the New 
York News Bureau and _ vice-president 
and a director of the Hamilton Press. 


Hayes Has “Good Furniture” 
on List 


Good Furniture Magazine, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed Metz B. 
Hayes, of Boston, its New England and 
Northern and Western New York State 
representative. 


New Trade Paper Published 


Pit and Quarry is the name of a new 
trade paper devoted to the sand, gravel 
and stone industry. Starting in October 
it will appear quarterly. Sauerman 
Bros., of Chicago, are the publishers. 


Maxwell Sales Manager 
Resigns 


John J. Plath has resigned as sales 
manager of the Maxwell Motor Co., De- 
troit, to direct the sales of the Har- 
roun Motor Corporation, Wayne, Mich. 
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Hosiery-Store Chain That Shows 
the Way the Wind Is Blowing 


Manufacturers Will Find in the Growth of This Chain Another Indication 
of the Drift toward Specialty Stores 


A® EW weeks ago an editorial in 
Printers’ INK, commenting on 
the entrance of the Lane Bryant 
mail-order house into the chain- 
store field, pointed out the grow- 
ing importance of the specialty 
shop. Further evidence in con- 
firmation of the view that the spe- 
cialty store is rapidly coming into 
its own can be ijound in the career 
of the National Hosiery Stores 
Company, of New York. 

From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point the rise of this small chain 
is significant only because it in- 
dicates a tendency in retailing that 
portends notable changes in meth- 
ods of distribution. If for a time 
the overshadowing department 
store partially eclipsed the lit- 
tle specialty shop, the signs are 
not lacking to show that it has 
come out of the obscuration and 
is now beginning to shine brilliant- 
ly in its own light. 

There are many reasons why 
the retailer dealing exclusively in 
his own specialty can render a 
higher quality of service than it 
is possible for the department store 
to give. An examination of the 
National Hosiery Stores will illus- 
trate, in a concrete way, just what 
some of those reasons are. It will 
show advertising manufacturers 
that in most cases they may ex- 
pect better co-operation from the 
specialty shop than has been ac- 
corded to them by the department 
store. At least the specialty store 
has a better opportunity to give 
such co-operation. 

At present there are five stores 
in this hosiery chain. Not a large 
number, to be sure, but a worth- 
while growth nevertheless froma 
very trifling beginning three or 
four years ago. Anyway, it is not 
the chain in itself that we are 
considering, but rather the sig- 
nificance to manufacturers of its 
existence. All of the stores are 
in New York and are owned by 
Samuel Josephson. 


A few years ago Mr. Josephson 
8 


was in the haberdashery business. 
He watched with great interest 
the growth of the. chains, which 
at that time were just getting un- 
der way in so many fields. He 
was particularly impressed with 
the fact that the large successful 
chains are all dealing exclusive- 
ly in quick-selling specialties, such 
as cigars, groceries or five-and- 
ten-cent goods. From his own ex- 
perience he knew that hosiery is 
one of the most satisfactory sell- 
ers in all stores where it is fea- 
tured properly. He also knew that 
to be made successful it is a de- 
partment that requires intelligent 
handling and the most painstaking 
regard: for the demands of the 
trade. It occurred to Mr. Joseph- 
son that here was a line that would 
support a specialty store and if 
one were successful it would be 
possible to open up more. 


SIMILAR CHAINS WERE NOT A 
CRITERION 


The idea of an exclusive hosiery 
store was not entirely new. The 
Gotham Hosiery Company, a man- 
ufacturer, had been successfully 
conducting its own retail shop in 
New York. 

Furthermore, one famous Fifth 
Avenue establishment which now 
has two stores also was dealing 
exclusively in hosiery, but has 
since added two or three other 
lines. Of course the success of 
these latter stores in itself would 
not be a safe criterion from which 
to judge possibilities. Because of 
the peculiar character of this well- 
known thoroughfare, it makes 
it possible for many specialty 
stores to thrive that could not ex- 
ist anywhere else. Anyway, the 
ex-haberdasher reasoned that if a 
hosiery store succeeded on Fifth 
Avenue by catering to the aristo- 
cratic trade, the idea (together 
with his other reasons already 
stated) was sound enough to justi- 
fy him in starting a store elsewhere, 
catering to the average shopper. 
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Josephson’s venture did not 
meet with immediate success. 
Most people were not accustomed 
to visiting a store that sold noth- 
ing but hosiery, and it took them 
some time to acquire the habit. 
At first there was no real reason 
why folks should patronize the 
new store. Its owner conducted 
it well, handling good merchandise 
and giving good service, but that 
was no more than dry-goods men, 
haberdashers, department stores 
and others that cater to the hosi- 
ery trade are doing. 


GREATER SERVICE THE STRENGTH OF 
SPECIALTY SHOPS 


To justify his existence in the 
business the new merchant soon 
saw that he must give his patrons 
a service that was denied them by 
many stores where hosiery is sold. 
People are becoming more exact- 
ing in their demands each year. 
Education, advertising, travel and 
the growth of culture are refining 
their tastes and making them more 
particular. They want exactly 
what they want and not “something 
almost like it” or “just as good.” 
The proprietor of the incipient 
chain saw that while the depart- 
ment stores are doing a wonder- 
ful business in hosiery, most of 
them were not able to give the 
highly specialized service that so 
many people seem to require. De- 
partment stores carry an immense 
variety of merchandise, but be- 
cause of this very fact they must 
perforce keep down the stock of 
departments. Variety in individ- 
ual lines must be sacrificed for 
the sake of variety in the general 
stock. So while many department 
stores have splendid offerings in 
hosiery, it is not always sufficient- 
ly varied to satisfy the whimsical 
or particular customer. Certain 
shades to match a dress or a fad 
shoe could not be obtained, or if 
the shade were to be had, the re- 
quired size was not available. To 
satisfy everybody a hosiery stock 
must have a variety of colors, 
weights, qualities, materials, brands 
and sizes for infants, children, 
boys, girls, men and women. The 
- absence of any of these require- 
ments may send the prospective 
buyer away dissatisfied. While it 
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is manifestly impossible for a mer- 
chant to carry a stock that would 
never miss a sale, the nearer the 
ideal is approached, the more per- 
fect will be the service. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is easier 
for the specialty store to satisfy 
the exacting buyer than it is for 
the department store. 

Anyway, it is along the lines of 
these suggestions that Josephson 
eventually marked out his suc- 
cess. He stocked several well- 
known, advertised brands. He put 
in an immense assortment and by 
buying often and in small quan- 
tities overstock was kept down. 
Instead of regarding the whim- 
sical customer as the exception, to 
be tolerated and disposed of as 
soon as possible, it became the 
policy of the store to cater to 
whims. The particular buyer was 
sought. The store would get what 
people wanted and not try to make 
them buy what it wanted to sell. 
Just one illustration will show to 
what an extent specialization is 


, carried. This summer the vogue 


of colored hosiery brought a de- 
mand for every color and tint in 
the spectrum. To meet this eigh- 
teen shades in gray alone were 
handled. 

This plan of management 
worked. Within a year a second 
store was opened. There are now 
five in the chain and it is the pur- 
pose of the owner to start others 
as fast as profits accumulate. Pos- 
sibly other cities may be invaded. 

Since the stores were put in 
operation gloves have been added 
to the line. This addition came 
about rather unexpectedly. For 
a long time before the change was 
made it was noticed that a large 
number of the customers after 
purchasing their hosiery would ask 
if gloves were carried. It seems 
that many women are in the habit 
of buying hosiery and gloves at 
the same time. In this line also 
advertised brands in the main are 
handled. 

Now that gloves have been put 
in, the management does not in- 
tend to. make any further addi- 
tions ta the stock. Effort will be 
confined to the two specialties now 
being featured. The bargain idea 
does not enter into the policy oi 
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the stores. While popular-priced 
merchandise predominates, trade 
is not sought on the price appeal. 
Leaders in advertised brands have 
been offered, but this will not be 
followed as a permanent policy. 
Hosiery for men is carried, but 
naturally emphasis is put on the 
lines that women buy. 

As is the custom with most be- 
ginning chains, the National Hos- 
iery Stores Company does not ad- 
vertise. At least it has not so 
far. However, a few months ago 
a campaign was contemplated and 
would undoubtedly have been un- 
der way by this time had not the 
dye situation so complicated 
hosiery conditions that it was re- 
garded as advisable to postpone 
action until later. The company 
uses manufacturers’ store helps, 
where they are neat and not too 
conspicuous. It uses but a few 
at a time, and thereby increases 
their selling value. 


WHY SPECIALTY STORES ARE SUC- 
CEEDING 


One does not have to be a 
prophet or the lineal descendant 
of a prophet to predict that this 
little chain of retail hosiery es- 
tablishments is typical of other 
specialty chains that will become 
very common in this country in- 
side of a few years. The tenden- 
cy in this direction is so decided 
that one cannot mistake it. The 
specialty shop offers a golden op- 
portunity to the real merchant. 
This has already been demon- 
strated in every city in the land. 

Turn-over is rapid in the well- 
conducted exclusive store. It takes 
but a comparatively small capital 
to run the business. Therefore, 
when the proprietor makes a suc- 
cess of his first store it will be 
easy for him to open a second and 
so continue the expansion of the 
number of units to the limit of 
his executive capacity. Of course, 
it is not likely that many of them 
will grow into large chains. Two, 
three, five, perhaps a dozen, will 
undoubtedly be the usual number 
—just enough so that the manage- 
ment can continue to give personal 
attention to the details of the busi- 
ness.. These small one-man chains, 


as has already been demonstrated, 


> 


will offer the manufacturer a 
splendid outlet for his goods. Suc- 
ceeding on a basis of service, they 
cannot afford to be price-cutters 
or to push other than standardized 
merchandise of quality. They will 
offer the manufacturer the sort 
of co-operation he wants. 

To succeed they must be on the 
qui vive all the time. They must 
be on the lookout for the novel- 
ties, the new things in their line. 
While specializing they must keep 
up the variety in their specialty. 
While sticking to their proved 
brands they must also lend a will- 
ing ear to any manufacturer who 
has merchandise to offer that will 
help them improve their service. 


Lithographers Elect Oliceis 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers, held in Chicago recently, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Max Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph- 
ing Company, San Francisco; vice-presi- 
dent, John Omwake, U. S. Printing and 
Lithographing Company, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Horace Reed, Niagara Litho- 
graphing Company, Buffalo; secretary, 
P. D. Oviatt, Rochester. Atlantic City 
was selected for the 1917 convention. 


Dealers Should Appreciate 
This 

Wright’s Underwear Company, Inc., 
of New York, has started a campaign 
in Chicago newspapers. The initial an- 
nouncement shows a book entitled “‘Di- 
rectory of Live Haberdashers’ Shops” 
and gives a list of Wright dealers 
through Illinois. No cuts of the gar- 
ment are used. The copy suggests that 
when buying fall clothing, Wright deal- 
ers should be patronized. 


C. D. Isaacson Leaves Ellner 
Company 

Charles D. Isaacson has sold out his 
interest and retired as president of the 
Jos. Ellner Company, New York. His 
future plans are not yet announced. In 
the past he has been connected with the 
George Batten Company and the Aeo- 
lian Company, and is at present con- 
ducting a special department on Music 
in the New York Globe. 


“National Sunday Magazine” 
Suspends 


After six and one-half years the Na 
tional Sunday Magazine has suspended 
publication due, it is said, to the high 
price of paper. It has been issued 
twice a month through eleven Sunday 
newspapers in as many different cities 
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When your appetite ts ‘sore, 

Go to the delicatessen store, 

Close your eyes and make a wish, 
And buy a can of Blank’s Boned Fish. 


That’s not poetry. It’s junk. The meter 
is wrong, the idea is ridiculous and the lan- 
guage is awkward. And yet it is no worse 
than the jingles that have formed the basis 
of a number of recent advertising cam- 
paigns. You wouldn’t buy Blank’s Fish 
because of such an ad, and neither would I. 


Still everybody knows that there is an appeal in the right 
kind of verses of which many keen advertisers have taken 
advantage. But it must be poetry and not trash that will 
prejudice against the advertised article those who have 
any idea of the structure of verse, and those who object to 
accepting an inane thought simply because it is couched 
in rhyme. 


It is an established thing in advertising that an illustra- 
tion must be in harmony with the goods advertised. A 
picture of a grimy but honest mechanic urging the reader 
to purchase a bottle of Smith’s Violet Toilet Water would 
be incongruous as another of a pretty girl pointing to a 
Jones Auto Truck and uttering some of the advertiser’s 
favorite talking points. 


By the same token, the tone, rhythm, action and atmos- 
bhere of an advertising jingle should harmonize with the 
article to which it refers. 


I can write advertising verses that will be in accord with 
the ideas that I have presented and I want to get in touch 
with some agencies and advertising managers who think 
that they may be able to use some of my work. 


MORTON WEIL 
“Ad-versor” 
136 East Eightieth Street 
New York City 


If you can’t use me now, jot my name down for future 
reference. 




















A Department 


T IS always interesting when 

I one department of a maga- 

zine, without special pressure, 

develops and outgrows itself. It indicates that a chord 
has been struck, a need met, whose strength was not 


wholly realized. 


Quite recently our institute for the testing of household appli- 
ances has done just this thing. Correspondence from readers— 
that sure sign—is heavier every month, while manufacturers send 
in more and more articles for examination. In the last six weeks, 
178 such samples have come in. Their diversity is shown in the 
partial list on the opposite page. 


It has been necessary to secure much larger premises in New 
York City, and the monthly space we have been giving in the 
magazine must hereafter be doubled in order that the best and 
most representative devices may be illustrated and described for 
our 900,000 subscribers. 

The tests are made under actual home conditions and are 
thoroughly practical. The work is under the supervision of Hope 
Hammond, head of Today’s Household Efficiency Department. 
If the article is approved a certificate is issued to the makers. 





What manufacturers say 


“I HAVE had more orders from your write-up than I receive on an aver- 
age from my paid ad in another magazine having a circulation of approxi- 
mately two millions,” says R. M. Clark, maker of Hand-I-Hold Babe Mits. , 


“WE WERE very much pleased to receive yesterday two good looking di- 
plomas issued by your magazine, commending our key tags and gummed 
labels. We are going to have them:framed and one will probably hang in the 
office of the Advertising Department,”’ writes the Dennison Manufacturing 


Company. 


*“THE kind of work you are doing is of incalculable value in enabling the 
small manufacturer to reach a position where he can advertise within half 


*Advertising agents please note, 
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the time it would take without the editorial assistance of such magazines as 
yours,” is the thoughtful comment of the President of the Grace. Manufactur- 
ing Company, making the Korker Kleaners. 





Some of the goods recently tested 


Washing Machines 
Clothes ringers 
Clothes Mangles 
Oil Stoves 

Gas Stoves 
Ozonators 

Roasting Pans 

Egg Beaters 

Cream Separators 
Moth Protectors 
Garbage Receivers 
Housecleaning Brushes 
Culinary Brushes 
Toilet Brushes 
Water Coolers 
Glassware 

Gas Irons 
Incinerators 

Hot Water Bags 
Hot Water Bottles 
Picture Hangers 
Bath Room Cleaners 
Knives 

Spoons 

Floor Brushes 
Floor Mops 

Mop Wringers 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Fruit Jars 

Fruit Jar Covers 

Ice Cream Freezers 

Baby Sanitary Goods 
Silver Cleaners 

Dish Dryers 

Pot Scrapers 

Pot Cleaners 

Alumium Cooking Vessels 
Enameled Cooking Vessels 
Nickel Ware 

Fireless Cookers 

Electrical Cooking Devices 
Electrical Household Devices 
Baking Glassware 

Carpet Sweepers 

Sewing Machines 

Sewing Machine Motors 
Mayonnaise Mixers 

Ice Picks 

Electric Lamps 

Electric Lanterns 

Clothes Lines 

Clothes Pins 

Percolators 

Thermometers (Cooking) 
Kitchen Electrical Units 
Garbage Bags 





Has your product been tested? 


ALTHOUGH the work is at present :a little in arrears, and time must be 
allowed for tests, we welcome further samples. There is no charge, and par- 
ticularly there is no obligation to advertise, now or hereafter. The tests are a 
part of Today’s service to readers. They have, however, one legitimate 
attraction for every advertiser in Today’s—they beget Reader Confidence and 
hence greater responsivenesss to ads of all classes. 

We authorize labels, attesting our approval, and supply electros for print- 
ing them. We also supply small cuts in facsimile of the Certificates, for use 
on letter-heads and in ads, . 


Shipping instructions and further details may be obtained by addressing 


Household Efficiency Department 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Real 
Beneficiary 


z People write to say what fine results 

= they have from The Farm Journal, 
and we are pleased at their con- 
tinued success. 


MOMMA 


But primarily it isn’t the advertiser, 
nor the agency, nor the publisher . 
who benefits most—no, the chief 
beneficiaries of a successful advertis- 
ing campaign in The Farm Journal 
are Our Folks. . 


The thing for you to consider, there- 
fore, is: “How can I serve over a 
Million country homes?” Satisfy 
Our Folks and your success is assured. 
Begin to tell of your helpfulness in 
December Farm Journal, closing 
November sth. ° 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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How Atkins Directs the Energy 
of Retail Salesmen 


“Silver Steel Saws” Have Been Advertised Direct to Clerks in Thousands 
of Hardware Stores 


By C. C. Casey 


HE owner of a_ hardware 

store in one of the larger 
cities of the Middle West stocked 
a line of saws and elected to push 
that brand as against all others 
in that lirie. 


This decision he passed on to 


his salespeople, and then turned 
his attention to other problems. 

A representative of the saw 
manufacturer, desiring to test the 
effect of this retailer’s order to 
his salespeople, and to estimate 
the efficiency of the salespeople, 
sent a carpenter to this store to 
buy one of these saws. 

The purchaser approached a 
salesman and asked to see a saw. 
He said he wanted a pretty good 
one. The salesman handed him 
a saw and said it was good. The 
carpenter looked it over and ap- 
proved it, as any good carpenter 
knows well how to do. 

It was a good saw. It really 
was just aboute what he wanted, 
but it didn’t have the brand-name 
on it which he had come to buy. 
He had come to buy a specific 
brand and when that brand wasn’t 
shown to him he asked for it. 

Then the salesman woke up and 
showed him the brand of saw the 
owner of the store had instructed 
him to push. 

This illustrates rather clearly 
what the big distributor is up 
against in selling through the re- 
tail store. Every distributor knows 
the problem. 

Most of. them know it as “sub- 
stitution.” Non-advertised brands 
are sold to the customer when 
the customer has been sent to the 
store by the advertising appeal of 
the well-known brands. This sub- 
stitution is often real substitution. 
Still more often it is real lack of 
salesmanship in the store. 

If a man is standing behind the 
counter in a retail store who does 
not know the difference between, 
let us say, a saw which has been 
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advertised and one which has not 
—does not know which one his 
store will make the most profit on, 
does not know which one will 
please the customer; in fact, 
does not know anything that ap- 
proaches salesmanship on this par- 
ticular line of goods—he is likely 
to try to sell,the customer the , 
first thing he gets his hand on. 

So advertising to the ultimate 
consumer is being attenuated by 
lack of advertising to the sales- 
man behind the counter. 

At least this was the experience 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., makers of 
“Silver Steel Saws.” They found 
that the advertising to the con- 
sumer was not reaching the retail 
salesman. In this particular case 
he seemed to be a peculiar kind 
of animal. Advertising did not 
reach him, and as a class he did 
not know the difference between 
the “Silver Steel” brand of saws 
and any other. brand, as was il- 
lustrated by the case cited at the 
beginning of this article. 


DEALERS WELCOME THIS HELP 


In working on this problem H. 
T. Benham, advertising manager 
of the company, hit upon the idea 
of putting the retail salesman on 
the mailing-list and selling him— 
sometimes even more than the 
owfier of the store himself. 

This, of course, presented a 
problem, because it is not easy to 
make up a list of the salesmen 
behind the counters .in five to ten 
thousand retail stores. There is 
a lot of changing also, and a 
list once made up does not stay 
made up long. 

The plan finally hit upon by Mr. 
Benham was to organize what the 
company has called the “Atkins 
Silver Steel Saw Club.” Only 
retail salesmen in retail stores 
can be members of this club, 
though membership costs the re- 
tail salesman nothing, except pos- 
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sibly, if you call it cost, the one- 
cent stamp on the application for 
membership, which every appli- 
cant must himself stamp and 
mail. 

The company’s road salesmen 
have had a big part in the organi- 
zation of these clubs by directly 
soliciting membership from the re- 
tail clerks in the stores to which 
they sell, with the permission, of 
course, of the owner of the store. 
The application for membership 
which each retail salesman must 
sign and send in provides the mail- 
ing-list. 

It has been found that most of 
these salesmen, once members of 
the club and reteiving, as they 
most certainly do, considerable at- 
tention from the company’s adver- 
tising department, have enough in- 
terest in their membership and 
this special attention to send 
changes of address when they 
change positions. 

To each new member of this 
club Mr. Benham’s department 
sends a letter, a certificate of 
membership, a membership but- 
ton and a booklet giving selling 
points for this brand of saws. In 
all the literature sent to him at 
this time and at frequent inter- 
vals the principal selling points 
are kept continually before him, 
and it is not long before a mem- 
ber of the club is a sincere booster 
for this brand of saws—he has a 
chance to read so much advertis- 
ing on one brand that he naturally 
comes to feel a loyalty for that 
one brand which eventually elimi- 
nates all others. 

Of course, the main purpose of 
this “saw club” is to get a good 
mailing-list of retail salesmen; and 
to get into their hands the adver- 
tising which will sell them on 
pushing the line. 

On the first page of a little 
sixteen-page folder, entitled 
“Pointers on Atkins Silver Steel 
Saws,” sent to all salesmen, a lit- 
tle appeal is made to the personal 
interest of the salesman: 

“T guess there is no doubt,” the 
talk starts out, “but what we are 
all of us working to make as 
much money as we can. 

“In order to do this, we fellows 
who are working for someone else 


are going to have to make it for 
the ‘house’ first. 
- “Then we can get ours. 

“If we don’t make it, we won't 
get it. 

“That’s a cinch. 

“Well, now—everything that 
will increase your profits helps you 
just that much with the ‘house’ 
and, naturally, with yourself. 

“‘Every little bit helps, and 
the big bits in proportion. 

“If you will read what follows 
we will prove that just a little 
more effort on saws will pay you 
big dividends. 

“We shall not suggest anything 
that need conflict for a moment 
with any other brands. 

“There is one thought, however, 
that I do not think you will object 
to for a moment, and that is that 
there always has been and always 
will be a large demand for goods 
bearing the maker's name. 

“Now, your ‘house’ has selected 
from among the other makes of 
good saws those made by E. C. 
Atkins & Co., and known as Sil- 
ver Steel Saws. 

“They have done this because 
there is a large demand for them 
among high-class mechanics and in 
order to fill a place in your line 
that cannot be covered by any 
other brand of Saws. 

“You, as a wide-awake sales- 
man, should be perfectly familiar 
with the ‘whys and wherefores’ 
of this splendid line, so that you 
can sell the most saws most easily 
to the most people.” 


SALESMEN DIGEST THE SELLING 
TALKS 


Then follows a straight talk on 
the advantages or talking points 
of this brand of saws, condensed 
so that the salesman can read it 
in a few minutes. 

Another book which is also sent 
to all the members of this club 
is a little thirty-two-page booklet 
condensing the meat of the sell- 
ing talks used by a hundred or 
so retail salesmen and outlined to 
the company in a prize contest. 

Prizes were offered for the best 
letter giving selling arguments for 
the line. All of these little con- 
densed statements contain the 
names of the salesmen giving the 
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SCENE: Room 2002, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 


TIME: Two weeks ago. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: The sales manager of the 


Marion Malleable Iron Works, of Marion, 
Ind., and one of the Hill Publishing 
Company’s Make-It-Pay men. 


The Make-It-Pay Man: 1 suppose it’s copy you 
want to talk about? 


The Sales Manager: No, it’s results! Those 
specialties of ours have certainly 
pulled in Engineering News. I’ve 
had inquiries from the four 
corners of the earth, including a 
personal visit from an engineer 
who is a representative of the 
British Government in India. 


The Make-It-Pay Man: That’s good. 


The Sales Manager: Good? Shucks! that 
doesn’t express it—we’re three 
months behind on deliveries. 


Engineering News is THE construction paper—construction in its broadest sense. 
Wherever construction is going on—building bridges, subways, tunnels, roads, 
ANYTHING—there men read—and heed—Engineering News. Editorially it tells 
them how to do construction work; advertisingly, what with. 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published at roth Ave. and 36th St., 
New York City. All members of A. B. C. , 
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AGreat Opportunity for 
National Advertisers 


HE Public Ledger-Evening Ledger form a 
F sectsioent for Philadelphia’s activities. To- 

gether, they cover ai] the news that interests 
Philadelphians—and they do it in a way no single 
morning or evening paper can equal. The national 
advertiser who is not using this great morning and 
evening combination is not covering Philadelphia’s 
concentrated purchasing power. 


The Ledgers 


The Papers That Serve Philadelphia 
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information and also each man’s 
address. This lends interest and 
personality to the booklet and 
seems to get it read by a con- 
siderable percentage of the retail 
salesmen to whom it is sent. 

Following these booklets each 
salesman is sent a series of four- 
to six-page leaflets. All-of these 
leaflets are more or less persona! 
talks on retail selling efficiency. 

One of them tells the story of 
a substitute football player who 
was sent into a game at a critical 
point because he and his father 
were sure he could win the game 
—and he did. In the last two or 
three paragraphs of the folder the 
point of the story—confidence—is 
brought back to retail selling 
methods and a suggestion is made 
on applying this confidence to the 
problems of the salesman, espe- 
cially with regard to selling saws. 

Other little folders have similar 
points, being designed in each 
case to interest, entertain and in- 
struct the salesmen to whom they 
are sent and to build up their in- 
terest in the company sending 
them and in the company’s prod- 
ucts, 

It probably has not been the 
folders so much which have held 
the interest of the retail salesmen 
as it has been the fact implied 
by the sending of these folders: 
that E. C. Atkins & Co. are in- 
terested in the salesmen who sell 
their goods. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP INCREASES SALES 


By reaching salesmen this way 
and interesting them in a line, it 
is possible to get very much fur- 
ther than merely selling the own- 
er of the store or the department 


buyers a stock of saws. The 
owner of the store may be only 
a little interested in the saws, 
may be scarcely willing to stock 
them, but just as soon as he con- 
sents to allow his salesmen to 
sed them and then consents to 
their membership in the saw club, 
he allows to be started within his 
own store a campaign which is 
bound to increase his sales of that 
brand of goods. 

It might even happen that the 
store would stock only one num- 
ber in the line and then find the 


interest of his salesmen in the 
line growing to such a point that 
they themselves were creating a 
demand for it. 

More often they simply tie up 
to the store the demand which the 
company’s advertising has already 
created. 

The point, though, is that the 
dealer is soon obliged to stock 
the whole line. 

To the average retailer it does 
not make any great difference 
which one of the several good 
brands of any line of goods is 
pushed by his salesmen. He is 
bound to profit by the fact that 
his salesmen do push one brand, 
no matter what that brarid may be. 

For instance, if the salesmen 
are half-hearted on a whole line 
of goods, making no particular 
effort to sell any one brand, the 
chances are more than equal that 
they will not try very much to 
sell the line itself. But when they 
begin to take an interest in one 
brand in that line the sales of the 
line will grow. 

So the store profits most in 
proportion as the interest of the 
salesman is enlisted, and since 
the owner of the store usually 
does not care which brand is 
pushed, he is not likely to object 
to any reasonable campaign among 
his retail salesmen. 

At least this has been found 
from the experience of the com- 
pany mentioned, and the sales of 
the company’s goods are very con- 
siderably increased per dealer, or 
per hundred dealers, since it be- 
gan advertising to the retail sales- 
men of its many thousands of 
dealers. 


To Advertise Enlarged Line 


The Iowa Gate Company, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is planning to market a complete 
line of steel barn equipment about Jan- 
uary first. Liberal space in farm _pa- 
pers will be used to introduce the new 
products. The company’s established 
line of steel farm gates will also be ad- 
vertised. All of the equipment will be 
sold through dealers. 


E. W. Waldron With Collier’s 


E.. W. Waldron, formerly of the 
“‘Make-it-pay” department of the Hill 
Publishing Company, yao Pac the pub- 
licity department of Collier’s. 




























































Let Us Be “Very Frank” 


Dr. Vizetelly Defends Use of 
Words Which Occur Too Fre- 
quently, According to the New 
York “Sun,” in President Wil- 
son’s Letters—Shakespeare and 
the Bible Back Up the President 


By William H. Wood 


A FIER reading the article by 
S. Roland Hall in Printers’ 
Ink of September 7th, in which 
additional and, I believe, undue 
publicity was given to a recent 
editorial from the New York Sun 
entitled “A Study in Adverbs and 
Adjectives,” I was prompted to 
reply to same in the defense of 
President Wilson’s proper use of 
the English language. 

It occurred to me, however, 
that it might be better first to 
fortify myself, and to verify my 
own judgment, by having a better 
and recognized authority pass 
judgment on the matter. 

I therefore wrote to Dr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly, editor of the New 
Standard Dictionary, and asked 
his opinion regarding the use of 
the words “very” and “frank.” 
At the same time, I raised the 
question that if such use of the 
words “very” and “frank” were 
not good English why should we 
not drop the use of “very” from 
the usual subscription to our let- 
ters and sign ourselves simply 
“Truly yours” and “Yours truly:”’ 

Dr. Vizetelly’s reply seems so 
conclusive to me that I have ob- 
tained his consent to present it to 
the readers of Printers’ INK as 
follows: 

Replying’ to your letter of Sept. 11th, 
I judge that the point that disturbs you 
is based upon the idea that the word 
frank does not permit of comparison, 
yet English literature contains many 
examples of the use of “franker” and 
“most frank.” One notable example I 
recall in Richardson’s “Pamela,” which 
dates from 1741. 

Now, if one can be “most frank,” 
one certainly may be “very frank,” be- 
cause the word very in this connection 
means “extremely,” and “in a large 
measure.” In the course of our lives, 
you and I have both come across men 
who simulated frankness by an exhibi- 
tion of that quality which was not alto- 
gether the open frankness which one 
would characterize as being “very 
frank.” There is absolutely no error 
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in the expression, nor is there in the 
complimentary close ‘‘very truly,” to 
which you refer. 

Many of our adjectives that imply a 
superlative quality may be compared, 
and none that I can cite to you will illus- 
trate this better than the word “perfect.” 
“Most perfect” and “more perfect” are 
expressions that are to be found in 
classic English literature; so also “most 
excellent.” “The King’s most excellent 
Majesty” is a common phrase in Eng- 
lish. 


After receiving a copy of 
Printers’ INK from me and read- 
ing the article referred to, the 
doctor further wrote me: 


The only thing I care to add to what 
I have already written you concerning 
the use of the word very is that the 
writer of the editorial “A Study in 
Adverbs and Adjectives” must have 
completely forgotten his Bible and 
Shakespeare when he wrote, “The ex- 
cessive use of the adverb very has been 
regarded as a distinctively feminine 
trait.” If he has any doubt about this 
let him consult any concordance to the 
Bible or Shakespeare, and convince him- 
self. To adapt the words of Falstaff, 
methinks he prescribes to himself very 
preposterously. Perhaps you will re- 
member the clown’s answer to the execu- 
tioner in “Measure for Measure”: “Is 
the ax upon the block, sirrah? Very 
ready, sir—” 

In II Corinthians 11, 5, occurs: “the 
very chiefest apostles.” In II Samuel 
11, 2, occurs: “and the woman was very 
beautiful to look upon.” 

In Numbers 6, 9, occurs: “if any 
man die very suddenly by him.” 


National Accounts in Nebraska 


The Kees Manufacturing Company, 
Beatrice, Neb., is preparing to adver- 
tise in magazines a device for regulat- 
ing furnaces. The Warfield Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., of Omaha, has se- 
cured this account. 

The Warfield Agency is also prepar- 
ing to handle the advertising during the 
coming year of Hoenshel & Emery, Lin- 
coln, and the General Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Omaha. The latter is a mail- 
order house and plans to issue full-page 
copy in farm papers having sectional 
circulation west of Illinois. 

Hoenshel & Emery make “Royal 
Black” fruit cake and plum pudding, 
and will conduct a small national cam- 
paign during the season just starting, 
with prospects of increased effort one 
year from now. 


To Advertise New Wire 
Wheels 


The Macavoy Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, is preparing a campaign for 
Kelly Wire Wheels, manufactured by 
the Craftsmen Motor Corporation. : The 
campaign will emphasize safety accruing 
from the use of wire wheels. 
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Gain in Automobile 
Advertising 
FIRST NINE MONTHS 


1916 - - 283187 lines 
i915 «+. Qasr * 





GAIN _ 61,730 lines 


These figures. represent automobile, acces- 
sory and tire advertising. 


They show a gain which corresponds with 
the other gains Collier's has made all along 
the line. 


Collier’s gains in advertising lines mean gains 
in profits for Collier’s advertisers. 


" | : 
Subscribers Col li er's Ser oe 
776,000 ; 
932,500 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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and 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 


Net Paid Circulation for July 43,931 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 382 River St. 


(Member of A. B. C.) 








The Danger in Limiting’ thet K 
of Mediums YouUse 


A Common Fallacy Which Has Played the Digk6s 
Advertising Appropriation 
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By R. W. Hutchinson, Jr. 


General Sales and Advertising Director, Sterling Motor Truck Company, Milwaukee 


[* is an advertising axiom that 
copy should be addressed to 
buyers of the product; but who 
are the buyers? In the case of 
motor trucks, for example, who 
really buys them? Foolish ques- 
tion! The “Old Man”; the gen- 
eral manager; sometimes maybe 
the purchasing agent. Selling 
motor trucks is a “big-man” 
proposition. So it is simply a 
matter of putting clearly reasoned 
copy into the hands: of the big 
men—the men who sign the 
checks and the order blanks. 
That is the beautifully simple 
theory which has played the 
deuce with more than one motor- 
truck appropriation. It generally 
travels in company with the “law 
of averages.” Any medium which 


presents itself is judged on the 


basis of the average percentage 
of “actual truck buyers” which it 
can be supposed to reach. Trade 
and technical publications, high- 
brow magazines, popular weeklies, 
newspapers, billboards—all are 
subjected to the same infallible 
test of the average percentage. 
The advocate of direct-by-mail 
advertising as opposed to every 
other medium of appeal comes in 
particularly strong on this aver- 
age percentage business. Just let 
him compile you a list of “actual 
truck buyers,” send them a series 
of mailing pieces, and presto!— 
all that remains is for your sales- 
man to hand the Old Man a foun- 
tain-pen and show him where to 
sign. It is all so perfectly simple. 
Just reach the man with the au- 
thority, and let the rest of the 
world go hang. 

Manufacturers of many other 
things besides trucks have been 
up against the same sort of simple 
theories advanced by those who 
are not content to let their me- 
dium (whatever it may happen to 


be) take its normal place in the si 


scheme of things, but want to be 
the whole show and absorb the 
whole appropriation. I don’t 
mean to imply that these advo- 
cates are not perfectly sincere, for 
oftentimes they do honestly be- 
lieve that their particular medium 
is all-sufficient, and that the in- 
vestment of money in any other 
form of advertising is sheer 
waste. They are obsessed with 
the idea that buying power is 
necessarily vested in a _ certain 
group of individuals, so far as 
any particular product is con- 
cerned, and that the only thing 
needful is to “reach” that particu- 
lar group. They overlook entirely 
the fact that buying influence 
sometimes counts more heavily 
than buying power, and that you 
cannot always locate buying in- 
fluence so accurately that you can 
plug it in the eye with a rifle ball. 
It is sometimes necessary to use 
a twelve-gauge shotgun, and fire 
into the flock. If you bag two 
or three birds as a result you 
don’t exactly mourn the “waste” 
of that part of the charge which 
failed to do any execution. 


RARELY A “ONE-MAN” PROPOSITION 


It’s that way with a good deal 
of advertising; truck advertising 
in particular. Who buys motor 
trucks? The Old Man, the gen- 
eral manager and the purchasing 
agent, assisted by the stable boss, 
the shipping clerk, the bookkeeper, 
the timekeeper, the cashier, the 
driver, the boss’s secretary, the 
stenographer, the doctor, the 
preacher, and Little Willie who 
likes to collect automobile cata- 
logues. Far-fetched, you say? 
Not a bit of it, I assure you. 
With the possible exception of 
the large corporations, which con- 
stitute the’ minority of truck 
buyers, there is rarely any priced 
motor truck from the make-a- 
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truck at $300 to the $5,000 seven- 
tonner that is bought actually by 
one man in even a one-individual 
firm or business. 

Let me cite two concrete cases 
gleaned from actual observation 
and reliable sources as illustra- 
tions of the long arm of influence 
that stretches from the Old Man’s 
sanctum to the smelly hole-in-the- 
wall of the stable hostler. The 
heads of the concerns in these 
two cases recorded the entire his- 
tory of the purchase of their mo- 
tor trucks at my request, so that 
the detailed history of the pur- 
chases might be given. For ob- 
vious reasons I have given ficti- 
tious names to the concerns and 
publications mentioned, but aside 
from thatthe sales are recorded 
exactly as they took place. 

The Cummings Company, 
wholesale feed dealer of Chi- 
cago, has as its president a self- 
made man—a man who came from 
the ranks—big-fisted, big-brained 
and broad-gauged. His captains 
and lieutenants made him. He 
admits it and consults them—even 
to rheumatic Jake who guards the 
big feed mill at night. Cummings, 
president, wrote to a truck manu- 
facturer for a catalogue over his 
own signature. Two days after- 
ward a Chicago agent of the 
manufacturer had a salesman call 
on Mr. Cummings. He called six 
times in two weeks. 

Cummings in the meantime had 
written to six other manufactur- 
ers for catalogues whose names, 
according to his own statement, 
he gained from a copy of Truck 
Power sent him unsolicited, but 
regularly opened and_ glanced 
through. Truck salesmen swarmed 
like flies over a molasses cup to 
Cummings’ office. They all got 
two to thirty minutes from the 
Old Man or his assistants until the 
Old Man cross-examined them all 
to his satisfaction. 

Then it was announced that the 
Old Man would see no more truck 
salesmen, but that the man whose 
truck would be selected would be 
sent for and the contract signed 
up. 

Mr. Cummings called a council 
of war. First came Simpson, the 
stable boss who had spent twenty 


years in the employ of the firm. 
Only two out of the some four- 
teen salesmen had taken the 
trouble to even make Simpson’s 
acquaintance. Simpson was ques- 
tioned as to what he knew, good 
or bad, as to the performance of 
fifteen different makes represent- 
ed in the competition. Simpson, 
being the inside man, was not long 
on cases “where he had seen any 
of the various makes down and 
out on the streets.” Simpson was 
a reader, though. He kept up 
with the doings of his fraternity 
through a stable superintendents’ 
journal. Said he, “Chief, I am 
a horse-man, not a truck shark, 
but I seen the ‘Stay-Well’ truck 
ads in me paper. Them fellows 
seem to have the goods. They 
sent me a real book that explains 
the whole plan of the ‘Stay-Well’ 
truck. It looks like honest con- 
struction to me, and Bill Sullivan 
of Field’s tells me it’s got the 
goods in it and stays up.” 

Moriarty, the shipping clerk, 
was sent for and interrogated as 
to what he knew of the various 
makes of trucks. 

“Mr. Cummings,” said he, “I saw 
an ad of the ‘Great Hercules’ and 
the Allwin’s truck a few weeks 
ago. I wrote for catalogues be- 
cause I knew we had to get a big 
truck soon as we are up against 
it without one. I have been doing 
some ‘pussy-footing’ on the motor 
truck business. The ‘Hercules’ 
sent a real salesman to see me. 
None of those white spats who 
are afraid of getting their cham- 
ois-skin gloves greased up. A quiet 
one can tell one all about trucks 
straight and plain. He took me 
over -to Hopkins’ to see the 
loads Hopkins is carrying on his 
‘Great Hercules.’ Hopkins showed 
me his repair bills for two years. 
He took me to a dozen places to 
see his truck in service. I tell 
you it is the truck for us.” 


ENTER THE TEAMSTER 


In turn the Old Man sent for 
each of his department heads, 
after which he called for Mike 
Hanson, the horse-driver who had 
the best record among his team- 
sters. 

“Mike,” said he, “you get out 
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on the streets. You see motor 
trucks. Which one ought we to 
buy? You know I have picked 
you to drive it.” 

“Boss,” said Mike,- “I read the 
Teamsters’ Gazette. I saw an ad 
of the Strongbilt truck in it a 
few weeks back. It ain’t a very 
popular truck in ‘Chi,’ at least I 
don’t see many on the streets, but 
I tell you she is some pippin of a 
truck I like the way she’s built, 
and I think you ought to look it 
over before you buy.” 

It is not singular to relate that 
neither the “Hercules” nor the 
“Strongbilt” agents had any tip 
on the Cummings Company being 
in the market, and as the opinions 


of the two strongest factors with | 


Mr. Cummings had eliminated all 
but the “Hercules” and _ the 
“Strongbilt,” Mr. Cummings pro- 
ceeded to invite the two agents, 
much to their amazement, to call 
on him and bring the trucks 
along. The upshot of the story 
is that the two,agents agreed to 
a competitive load and grade- 
climbing test, and as a result Mike 


Hanson’s verdict was substantiat- 
ed in the “Strongbilt,” and the 
agent who had spent a few dollars 
in a teamsters’ paper had his truck 
sold for him by an employee of 
the Cummings Company—not a 
high-priced salesman. 

In New York City a large 
manufacturer of ready-made gar- 
ments was in the market for a light 
delivery truck. The head of the 
firm owned a passenger car built 
by a famous manufacturer. Natu- 
rally in his mind any motor ve- 
hicle not bearing the “Imperator 
Company’s” trade-mark was not 
worthy of his notice. At a dinner 
to which the family rector was 
invited, the conversation drifted 
to the rapid motorization of high- 
way commerce in Greater New 
York. Reverend Comstock re- 
marked, “I am rather interested 
in mechanical things and I have 
noticed recently some pretty con- 
vincing advertising on the ‘Fly- 
About’ light delivery truck. I 
saw one on the street the other 
day and looked it over. It looks 
like a first-class vehicle to me.” 
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Son Samuel, who up to this time 
was only a phlegmatic listener, 
pricked up his ears and remarked: 

“Yes, I saw a_ bulletin-board 
advertising the ‘Fly-About,’ and I 
have got a catalogue of it. I 
didn’t know you were going to 
buy a motor truck, but you better 
look into that ‘Fly-About’ before 
you make your selection.” 

Prior to this discussion the 
head of the firm had practically 
eliminated from _ consideration 
everything but the “Imperator” 
truck. The “Imperator” Com- 
pany’s branch was so sure of the 
order that it had already gone 
ahead and painted and lettered a 
light delivery truck. Great was 
their. amazement to learn that 
they had forgotten about the 
“Fly-About” competition, and that 
the crack salesman of the Fly- 
About Company, invited to call, 
had gone away with the firm’s 
order in his vest pocket. 

These are but two cases out of 
a number large enough almost to 
fill an entire issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink that point out this important 
moral: “Playing too close to 
the chest’ in advertising and 
selling motor trucks and many 
other commodities is as danger- 
ous as steering too close to the 
shore of a rock-ribbed ocean. 
Surely “the best-laid plans of 
mice and men aft gang a-gley,” 
when the advertising and selling 
departments conclude that because 
the Old Man signs the checks and 
orders that he is the one man that 
must be sold. It is for this reason 
that the motor-truck manufac- 
turers with enough distribution to 
conduct a national campaign can- 
not dispense with practically every 
form of advertising which the 
manufacturer of goods of rela- 
tively universal consumption must 
utilize. 

In other words, while motor 
trucks are bought in a different 
attitude of mind from that in 
which passenger cars are bought, 
yet with few exceptions the scope 
of media for obtaining buying in- 
fluence is practically the same for 
motor trucks as for motor cars. 
One cannot exactly know what 
classes of advertising will hit the 
right target, as it were. For in- 


INK 


stance, a few months ago the head 
of a large importing machinery 
house while riding on a surface car 
on upper Broadway, New York, 
glimpsed a billboard containing 
the advertising of “Sunbright” 
trucks. He liked the name be- 
cause it had a familiar sound to 
him in Great Britain. He visited 
the company’s New York branch 
office, and before he left had 
signed his order and a check for 
three big trucks for immediate 
shipment. A few years back 
when we were all young in the 
motor-truck business, the billboard 
solicitor who had the temerity to 
approach us was laughed to scorn 
that he would have the nerve to 
think that our $5,000-unit product 
could be productively advertised 
on billboards like a_ five-cent 
brand of crackers. 


Three Allied Dailies for New 
York Cities 


The publishers of the Albany, N. Y., 
Knickerbocker Press announce that they 
will soon start publishing afternoon 
dailes in Albany, Troy and Schenectady. 
Each of the new papers will be named 
the Press, and will be separate and dis- 
tinct from the others. The Troy and 
Schenectady papers will be published 
from their own plants in those cities, 
while the new ‘Aleaas daily will be is- 
sued from the plant of the Knickerbocker 
Press, which is a morning newspaper. 

Lynn J. Arnold, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, states that 
the new dailies will be primarily for 
chronicling of local news, supplement- 
ing in this respect the morning paper, 
which will continue to be issued from 
Albany. 


J. Willard Bolte With Sears- 
Roebuck 


J. Willard Bolte has been placed in 
charge of the newly created sales-pro- 
motion division of the advertising de- 


partment of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. This division will handle maga- 
zine and special advertising copy and 
plans. Until recently he was on the 
copy staff of Lord & Thomas. 


A. A. Welden With Cadillac 


Andrew A. Welden, late with the 
Sharples Separator Company, and for 
three years assistant to the advertising 
manager of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, is now with the Cadillac 
Auto Truck Company, Cadillac, Mich., 
as assistant to the sales manager. 
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Children Respond 


HORNTON W. BURGESS knows how 

to make children love to read about 

animals. HARRISON CADY knows 
how to make them love to see pictures 
of animals—funny, personified animals. 
THE GREEN MEADOW CLUB knows how 
to make children be kind to animals. 


The combination has given the Green 
Meadow Club a unique place in the affec- 
tions of young Americans. 


We could quote you a great many statis- 
tics to show the influence of children on 
family buying. But nothing that we could 
say could be half as convincing as the con- 
stant responsiveness of our children readers. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 800 sub- 
scribers in Canton, Ohio, exclusive of news-dealers’ 
sales; 81 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 111 sub- 
scribers in Winston-Salem, N. C., exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 32 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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Buying and Selling — 
with Confidence 
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Easy to Sell—Easy to Buy 


HIS salesman does not handle breakfast 

foods, toilet soaps or vacuum cleaners in 
his department. He does, however, carry mer- 
chandise where the trademark on the selvage 
and the name and prestige behind that mark 
have that same meaning of quality and value 
as these symbols carry to all products that 
stand the test of national publicity. 


The goods in his department, nationally adver- 
tised, sell with that same backing of reliability 
and satisfaction that is common to all such. 
He knows it. 


The Good Housekeeping woman who orders 
Campbell’s Soups in the Grocery Department 
will, for identically the same reasons, say 
“Skinner’s Satin” at the next counter and in- 
sist upon it instead of some unknown make. 


Good Housekeeping claims no monopoly of 
this condition. Nevertheless, our distinctive 
policy of merchandising advertising to sub- 
scribers makes this condition prevalent among 
our readers rather than unusual. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


A series about Good House- 
kceping readers and advertising. 
Next—“‘A Big Bureau.” 
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There Is An Expert 
Paper Man Near You 


In every important advertis- 
ing center you will find a 
Bermingham & Seaman office. 
The representatives there are 
men who know the ‘‘ins’’ and 
“outs’’ of the manufacture 
and proper uses of paper. 








No matter whether your re- 
quirements are for 5,000,000 
catalogues or 500 envelope 
stuffers you will receive the 
same painstaking attention. 


You will make no mistake 
when you turn your paper 
requirements over to 
Bermingham & Seaman. They 
are the exclusive agents for 
some of the biggest mills on 
the continent—they control 
vast sources of supply, and 
they know the meaning of 
service. That is why they are 
what they are—the fastest 
growing paper concern in the 
country. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Buffalo Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Detroit Philadelphia 






































First National Campaign on Apples 


Following a Try-out Campaign Last Year, the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange Was Encouraged to Put on a Strong Drive 


AFPLES are to be nationally 
advertised for the first time. 
Last year the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, of Seattle, conducted 
a small experimental campaign on 
Skookum apples in New York. 
About $3,500 was invested, mostly 
in the elevated and subway. A 
small sum was similarly used the 
year before. Encouraged by the 
striking success of this advertis- 
ing, the Exchange is now start- 
ing a campaign that. will reach all 
over the United States and em- 
brace many different kinds of 
mediums. 

The Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change has been operating for 
seven years. It is the selling 
agency for about twenty-six local 
growers’ associations, and claims 
to be the largest shipper of box 
apples in the world. From its 
inception this organization has been 


educating the grower in betters... 


methods of picking, 
grading and packing 
thé fruit. It has been 
gradually building up 
markets and getting 
ready to make a wide 
appeal to the consu- 
mer through adver- 
tising. 

It is estimated that 
the Exchange will 
have in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,100 cars of 
Skookum apples to 
market this year. At 
about 640 boxes to 
the car, the total out- 
put of the fruit to be 
sold under the Skoo- 
kum brand will run 


they determine the advertising 
appropriation, which is ten cents 
on each box. Therefore, the 
Exchange will have approximately 
$70,000 to put into advertising and 
sales promotion. The amount may, 
of course, be considerably larger 
should the number of boxes of 
Skookums exceed the estimate. 
The uncertainty as to the exact 
sum that will be available, makes 
it impossible to lay out the 
campaign in every detail any 
great time in advance of the 
season. 

Judging from past results the 
advertising of. apples seems to be 
a good way to invest money: with 
the certainty of getting a high 
rate of interest on it. In writ- 
ing about the results of previous 
advertising, W. Gwin, vice- 
president and general manager 
of the Exchange, said: 

“We are pleased to state that 


Every Skookum Apple is Perfect— 
No Bruises, Decayed Spots or Worm Holes’ 


er al i nose 








well over 700,000 





boxes. Of course an 





estimate made while 
the apples are still on 
the trees cannot be 
accurate. The num- 
ber of cars may great- 
ly exceed 1,100, but it 
is unlikely that it will 
be any less. These 
firures are referred 
to here, because 


DEALERS: Our rxmarwe otvertiving 
demoed 


EXCHANGE 
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the result of the campaign was 
very gratifying, and we were able 
not only to recover the money put 
into advertising, but a substantial 
premium.” 

What he means by “premium” 
is that as a result of the publicity, 
Skookum apples’ sold for more 
than the market—in some cases 
as much as thirty-five cents a 
box. Thus the advertising cost 
was recovered and a substantial 
amount besides. Continuing, Mr. 
Gwin said: 

“We feel that we have accom- 
plished something truly remark- 
able in making New York City 
‘sit up and take notice’ with such 


Skookum brand. According to 
the Northwest Standard Grading 
Rules, adopted at Spokane in De- 
cember, 1915, this grade of ap- 
ples is defined as “sound, smooth, 
mature, clean, hand-picked, well 
formed apples only, free from all 
insect pests, diseases, blemishes, 
bruises, and other physical inju- 
ries, scald, scab, scale, dry or bit- 
ter rot, worms, worm sting, worm 
holes, spray burn, limb rub, visi- 
ble water core, skin puncture or 
skin broken at stem.” 

They must also meet certain 
definite requirements as to color. 
In spending money to make sure 
that all apples packed under 


CAR-CARD COPY WITH STRONG APPETITE APPEAL 


a comparatively small appropria- 
tion. Even by our competitors 
we have been complimented on 
the accomplishment of what to 
experienced advertising: men 
seems an impossible task, i. e., 
really creating a profound im- 
pression upon the metropolitan 
district of New York with a very 
small sum of money.” 

The inference seems to be that 
in apple advertising the Ex- 
change has discovered an over- 
looked lode of rich possibilities. 

Advertising will claim the bulk 
of the appropriation, although a 
few thousand dollars will be ex- 
pended in sales effort to supple- 
ment the publicity. Fruit inspec- 
tion will cost $3,000, which also 
has to come out of the advertising 
fund. Only “Extra Fancy” ap- 
ples will be put up under the 


the Skookum label are up to the 
established standard in quality 
and appearance, the Exchange is 
observing the first principle of ad- 
vertising success—having the 
product right. It is an example 
of the thoroughness that charac- 
terizes every detail of the cam- 


paign. 

Specialty salesmen will be used 
in some sections to back up and 
supplement the efforts of the job- 
bers’ men. Fruit jobbers, in 
many places, do not go out ag- 
gressively after business. They 
let the grocers and other dealers 
in the commodity come to them 
for their requirements. It is to 
make sure that Skookum apples 
will not be neglected in those lo- 
calities where wholesalers are in 
the habit of taking it easy, that 
salesmen are to be employed. The 
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Cosmopolitan Does 
the Work of Six 


Last week our advertisement in Printers’ Ink indicated how. the 
continued use of Cosmopolitan by the leading private schools 
and colleges of America definitely points to the quality of 
Cosmopolitan’s circulation. 


This is not merely a matter of opinion among school heads. They 
know from experience that Cosmopolitan is the preferred maga- 
zine among people of wealth and social prominence. 


This letter shows what Cosmopolitan is doing for one school: 


‘THE TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
(INCORPORATED) 
SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


CAPTAIN B, M. BACHMAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 
MAJOR CHARLES N. HULVEY, COMMANDANT 
MAJOR GEO. W. REDDICK, HEAD MASTER 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, SEPTEMBER 5, 1916. 
119 West 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of August 28, will state that we have had 
anusual success in enrolling students who inquired as a result of the 
Cosmopolitan advertising. In the first place we receive as many inquiries 
through your ee as_we do through all the others combined, .in 
number seven. resent over thirty per cent of those enrolled first 
learned of our shook through your medium. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Cuas. N. Hutvey, 
Commandant. 


Six other magazines with school departments carried this adver- 
tising. Their combined circulation is more than three million, and 
their combined rate more than three times that of Cosmopolitan. 


Of course, these other magazines paid the advertiser—even at their 
higher cost. 


But—can’t you see why the schools lean so strongly toward 


Cosmopolitan ? 


Only five days remain before final 
forms close for the December number. 
Better send us your copy mow. None 
will be accepted after October 10th. 


COSMOPOLITAN is «a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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Introduce Your Product in 
Over 1,000,000 Homes 
in The Small Town Field. 


EST evidence of the paying power of 
HOME LIFE may be found in the con- 
tinued patronage of such Advertisers as 


the following. 
9:0. Lek 


Advertising Manager 


Corn Products Refining Co. Walter Baker Co., Ltd. 
Knox Gelatine Wing and Son 

Lea and Perrins Coca-Cola 

Gold Dust Twins Bellas Hess & Co. 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. Blue Jay Corn Plaste.s 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co. Tangle Foot 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Fels Naptha 

Quaker Oats National Biscuit Co. | Aladdin Homes 


Etc., Etc., Etc. Every Month 


Smart Company Too! 


HomeE LIFE 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 


1,000,000 Circulation — $3.50 Av” 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 
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cost of these representatives will 
be taken out of the appropriation, 
but the amount will not be large. 
Anyway it is a very necessary ex- 
penditure, as it will bolster up 
the weak spots in distribution, 
and make more certain the suc- 
cess of the advertising. One of 
the important phases of the work 
that the salesmen are expected to 
accomplish is to get hotels and 
restaurants to list Skookums on 
their menu cards. 

The campaign is well rounded 
out. It ramifies in many direc- 
tions and connects all the factors 
concerned. It is probably one of 
the most complete drives that has 
ever been made in the merchan- 
dising of a fruit. Magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, street cars, 
trade papers, novelties, hangers, 
premiums, display matter, poster 
stamps, window stickers, direct 
literature and dealer electros are 
to be used. Surely this is a for- 
midable list of mediums. 

Full-page advertisements in 
colors will appear in quite an ar- 
ray of magazines. The fruit will 
be temptingly displayed in its own 
natural colors. Much of the copy 
is based on the health appeal. The 
healthfulness of apples is brought 
out, and backed up with state- 
ments from authorities. The 
. quality of the apples is described. 
The reader is told about the sani- 
tary conditions under which they 
are picked and packed. The mag- 
azine copy, as in fact all of the 
advertising, shows the trade-mark 
of the fruit, which consists of a 
grinning American aborigine ma- 
king goo-goo eyes at one or more 
Skookum apples in a manner 
that by comparison would make 
Sunny Jim look like a Gloomy 


us. 

“Skookum” is the word that the 
Indian used when he wished to 
express his delight. It is equiva- 
lent to our slang phrase “bully.” 
Readers are told always to keep 
their eyes peeled for this Red 
Man. The address of the East- 
tern Division of the Exchange, in 
New York, and not the address 
of the executive offices in Seattle, 
is signed to the advertisements. 
Inquiries will be followed up 
from New York. The campaign 


is in charge of the Mutual Service 
Corporation. 

Street-car advertising will be 
used to a considerable extent. A 
wide variety of cards of com- 
pelling interest have been pre- 
pared. Something new in this 
line will be introduced. One of 
the cards shows several well- 
known advertising characters, 
such as Velvet Joe, Cream of 
Wheat Chef, the Little Fairy, the 
Dutch Cleanser Maid and many 
others. Among them beams the 
smiling face of the Skookum In- 
dian. The idea is to get the read- 
er to pick it out from the rest, 
and also to associate this new 
character with those that have 
been established in popular favor 
for years. Those who are in the 
habit of reading the funny papers, 
will recognize an old friend. on 
another card, headed “Hey! 
Skinny,” and showing a delighted 
youth with his teeth in a Skookum. 
The cards have already started 
to appear in the cars. Details as 
to the poster and newspaper ad- 
vertising have not been perfected 
as yet, although it is certain that 
these mediums will figure promi- 
ently in the campaign. Definite 
schedules cannot be made up be- 
forehand, as already explained, 
because of the uncertainty as to 
the sum of the final appropriation. 


PLANS FOR REACHING DEALERS 


The jobber’s name will appear 
in most of the local advertising. 
This is for the benefit of the re- 
tailer who may be interested in 
the proposition. It will let him 
know where he can get in on the 
campaign by stocking up. In the 
magazine advertisements, also, a 
line or two at the bottom of the 
copy, is directed to the merchant. 
He is urged to write for particu-, 
lars. In the newspaper advertis- 
ing it is the intention to give the 
names of dealers in that commu- 
n 


ity. 

An elaborate folder, telling all 
about the methods that are being 
used to merchandise Skookum 
apples is going out to a selected 


list of fruit dealers. In it are il- 
lustrated and described all the 
different phases of the campaign. 
It shows fruiterers all that is be- 
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ing done to help them build up a 
profitable quality trade on apples. 
It is ‘a conyincing exposition of 
facts that should enthuse even 
the most phlegmatic retailer and 
make him realize that he is be- 
ing offered real co-operation in 
apple selling. The folder con- 
tains an order blank in coupon 
form, which dealers can use while 
the mood is on them, and mail to 
their jobbers. 

The merchant is told how to 
make several attractive window 
displays. One of them is illus- 
trated in the broadside. It is a 
“stunner,” and at the same time 
very easy to make. This window 
will surely get attention and un- 
questionably will have such an ef- 
fect on the dealer’s sales that he 
will be convinced that it pays to 
take time and go to the trouble of 
displaying even fruit, “which a 
feller would think everybody 


knows and that needn’t be dolled 
up in the window” as one fruit- 
erer expressed it. 

In the folder the dealer is told 
of other selling helps he can have. 


He is offered poster stamps to put 
on statements and packages. He 
is told about decalcomania stick- 
ers of a pair of apples and of the 
Indian head, which can be had 
for the asking. It is suggested 
that street-car cards make attrac- 
tive display pieces for a store. He 
is reminded that he can have a 
set free of charge. 

In the copy to the consumer a 
booklet and a musical balloon is 
offered for ten cents. Both these 
articles are illustrated in the 
folder. The dealer is told that 
he can buy quantities of the 
book, imprinted with his name, at 
$8.00 a hundred, and the balloons 
at $2.00 a hundred. A charge is 
made for these because if they 
were given free to the dealer, and 
he were to pass them out in any 
quantity the cost would be so 
tremendous that it would eat up 
the entire appropriation. 

The ballon blows out in the 
shape of a colored apple and con- 
tains an advertisement of Skoo- 
kum on the leaves. Every child 
will want one, ‘and every time it 
is seen the thought of a big, red, 
juicy apple is sure to arise. The 


book gives 200 ways of using ap- 
ples, and gives much other in- 
formation about them that every 
lover of the fruit. would like to 
know. The twelve different va- 
rieties that are put up under the 
Skookum brand are illustrated in 
their own colors. 

A part of the appropriation is 
going into the trade papers. Col- 
ored four-page inserts are now 
appearing in grocery publications. 
The copy is brief. The message 
to the trade is put across in a 
few words. A _ palate-enticing 
red apple and the titillating In- 
dian are shown, both of which 
are surely eye-arresters. 


COPY IS EDUCATIONAL, ALSO 


Probably the most original fea- 
ture of the plan is the methods 
that are being used to educate 
people to eat “the right apple at 
the right time.” As already men- 
tioned there are twelve different 
varieties of Skookums—enough to 
suit every taste and every month 
of the year. The purpose of the 
education in this regard is to 
make people connoisseurs of ap- 
ples. Every apple attains its per- 
fection at some certain time of 
the year. A person may like 
the Spitzenberg, but not know 
that it is best when eaten in No- 
vember, December or January. A 
winesap, for instance, is a fine 
apple, but it does not reach the 
height of its maturity until March, 
April or May, when most other 
apples are out of season. 

By emphasizing these important 
facts, consumers will know more 
about apples, when they are best 
to eat and that some seasonal 
variety of the fruit can be ob- 
tained every month in the year. 
This phase of the campaign is 
brought out interestingly in the 
advertising. For example, the 
street-car cards to be used in 
November illustrate the best ap- 
ple for that month. The magazine 
copy shows a bowl of fruit, each 
piece numbered, so as to give a 
key to the variety exhibited. At 
the bottom of one of the adver- 
tisements appears this sentence, 
“The best varieties to eat during 
September and October are num- 
bers 1, 2 and 4.” 
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Lord & Thomas Ce e 
No. 15. Self-Confidence 


In any game of skill you play mark the value 
of self-confidence. 


Sometimes you play well, sometimes ill—due 
to varying mental attitude. 


‘‘It never rains but it pours’’ and ‘Troubles 
never come singly’’ mean simply that mis- 
fortune breeds misfortune through the mind. 


Some men attain the habit of success, and 
all things come their way. Other men, ex- 
pecting ill luck, rarely fail to meet it. 


In business we call this esprit de corps. In 
the army they call it morale. In any contest 
of wits or arms it is all-important. 


Years alone bring none to the age limit. 
It is dead self-assurance, which the years 
have killed. 


Consider these facts in employing adver- 
tising helpers. Don’t resent egotism that’s 
born of experience. It denotes habitual suc- 
cess, while modesty may mean a fear, due 
to repeated blows. 


Be careful, however. Self-assertion is too 
often only bumptious: ignorance. But a 
battle-scarred veteran who remains sure of 
himself can be trusted to succeed. 


The man who knows, and knows he knows, 
is the man to follow. 


This is the fifteenth of a series M| ay og! io to be published in Printers’ Ink 
by Lord & Thomas. desire the set in card form, address 
Lord & ..* ‘i poling New York or Los Angeles 
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If you are not reading his editorials 
every morning on the Business Man’s 
Financial Pages of THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, you are missing something 
that no advertising man can afford to 
miss. 


Read them daily and you will find 


yourself really posted on business facts 
that you surely need to know. 


Your name on your letterhead puts 
you on reading terms with Garet 
Garrett for a month. "Tis our treat! 


Tribune Service 
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In the consumer book the same 
idea is carried out even more 
thoroughly. Under the colored 
photograph of each variety ap- 
pears some such explanation as 
this: “Rome Beauty. Best when 
eaten in January, February or 
March. Sprightly and pleasant 
flavor. Also a champion baker.” 
The distribution of the apples 
will be regulated so that the fruit 
most suitable for the month can 
be obtained in the stores. Thus 
the apple, the sale of which here- 
tofore has been confined mostly 
to fall and winter, will become 
a perennial. 

Naturally the question ‘arises 
as to what is to be done to fore* 
stall substitution. Apparently it 
would be easy for dealers to sell 
other apples and say they were 
Skookums. To prevent this a 
plan, similar to that of Sunkist 
oranges, is being used. Each ap- 
ple is done up in a premium 
wrapper. Certain pieces of silver 
are given for so many wrappers 
and so much money. On this 
wrapper the twelve varieties are 
listed, together with a terse de- 
scription of their most salient 
qualities, and the month when 
they are at their best. They will 
tend to make people more intelli- 
gent apple buyers. If they buy a 
Grimes Golden in October and 
like it, they will see on the wrap- 
per that it will be best to buy 
some other kind in January. This 
premium idea is mentioned con- 
spicuously in the consumer ad- 
vertisements, and in much of the 
literature. Under the circum- 
stances, substitution on a wide 
scale is unlikely. 


Proof of Company’s Large 
Capacity 

illustration which has 
in its recent advertising 
hy the Dermott Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is that of the largest 
car of oak lumber ever shipped. The 


An unusual 
heen featured 


car shows 33,508 feet of white oak 
shipped from Dermott, Ark., last April. 
The sales value of the ,illustration lies 
in the fact that lumber cannot be 
shipped green, but must be carried “on 
sticks” long enough to season properly; 
and ability to get out a record-breaking 
car is indicative of carrying a big 
stock of dry lumber.. 


General Electric Standardizes 
Units 
Tue Tez....y, Steam Tursine Co. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 14, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

ihe article in your issue of Septem- 
ber 7, describing the standardization 
of output, by the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Michigan Stove 
Company, and Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, reminds me of the _ stand- 
ardized switchboard panels made by the 
General Electric Company, a_ proposi- 
tion on which ,I handled the copy for 
several years. 

The custom of considering every 
switchboard proposition a special one, 
requiring a special detailed design, had 
become well established among power- 
plant engineers, when the commercial 
engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany discovered that certain conditions, 
requiring switchboard panels which were 
duplicates of those previously built for 
some other installation, recurred fre- 
quently. Acting on this knowledge they 
began listing the panels, for which 
there was the greatest demand as 
“Standard Panels.” 

The number of panels thus listed 
grew rapidly until thousands of ‘“Stand- 
ard Units” as they are now called, were 
listed in a number of separate bulletins, 
each covering the requirements of a 
certain type of installation. The en- 
gineer could easily select the units 
needed for his installation, and save 
the delay and expense of making new 
designs, drawings, templates, etc. 

Probably the greatest obstacle in the 
way of a very extensive use of the 
Standard Units was the custom, men- 
tioned above, of - considering every 
switchboard design as special through- 
out. Of course the smaller switchboard 
manufacturers, whose output was so 
small that standardization was impos- 
sible, fostered this attitude of the en- 
gineers, and for a time the Standard 
Unit idea seemed to make rather slow 
progress. 

However, with the aid of an adver- 
tising campaign in a number of tech- 
nical and trade papers, the period of 
retrenchment in the months following 
the outbreak of the war emphasized 
the importance of saving in cost of the 
Standard Unit Switchboard, while the 
boom times of 1915 emphasized the ad- 
vantage of more prompt shipments, so 
that the proposition has now reached a 
point ‘where the most prominent com- 
petitor of the General Electric Com- 
pany has begun advertising standard- 
ized switchboard panels on its own ac- 


count. 
C. As Cary, 
Manager of Publicity. 


Ingraham’s “House and 
Garden” Appointment 


G. O. Ingraham, who has been a 
salesman on Harper's Bazar, has been 
appointed advertising manager of House 
and Garden. 





The “Personal Play” 


in Letters 


Brings Forty-seven Per Cent; 
Increase in Orders 


How Clues as to Personal Interest Are Developed and How the Letters 
Are Written 


By C. B. McCuaig 


Of the Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORTY-SEVEN per cent in- 

crease in direct orders in 
six months followed an abandon- 
ment on our part of the stereo- 
typed form-letter and the adop- 
tion of a rigorous adherence to 
the principle of adapting our let- 
ters to the personal standing and 
interests of inquiries. Where the 
inquirer revealed nothing as to 
his personality we did a little 
Sherlock-Holmesing to find the 
data needed. 

I presume the best term that 
describes our policy is “personal 
play.” “Personal play” is the art- 
ful means by which the political 
candidate picks John Smith out 
from all of the other John Smiths 
and makes him feel that, in the 
eyes of that particular politician, 
he is the only John Smith who 
really counts—the original, trade- 
marked John Smith, as it were. 
By his ability to call him by name 

—“first crack out of the box, by 
gum !”—an intimate inquiry as to 
the health of Mrs. John Smith 
and all the little John Smiths, 
the crafty campaigner nails his 
victim to. the proverbial mast. 
Does it work? Well, just ask the 
local politician you know best 
what, in his opinion, is the one 
sure-enough, never-miss-fire vote- 
getter, and learn the answer. 

It was to apply the pulling pow- 
er of the “personal play” to its 
selling problem that the Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Company, build- 
er of four-cycle marine engines, 
adopted what might be termed a 
personal follow-up some time ago, 
replacing the old-time method of 
periodical form-letters by a sys- 
tem wherein every inquiry is 
given careful personal attention. 

Lest the use of the term “per- 
sonal play” and a reference to pol- 
itics be misunderstood, let me ex- 
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plain that there is nothing in the 
least insincere about this cam- 
paign. It is a serious, straight- 
forward effort to win the good 
will of the prospect by showing 
a real personal interest in his 
problem and in himself, an inter- 
est which in most cases is abso- 
lutely genuine. 

Whether or not this system is 
successful can best be judged by 
the fact already mentioned that, 
after it had been in operation for 
six months, it was found that 
direct sales had increased forty- 
seven per cent, while sales through 
dealers showed only a normal in- 
crease. Much of the credit for 
this was, of course, due to the 
splendid work of the sales de- 
partment, which landed the or- 
ders after the follow-up had got 
the prospect on the hook, but 
from a careful analysis of the re- 
sults it is not presumptuous to say 
that the system is successful. 


PERSONAL WORK ON THE LIST 


The routine of handling this 
system differs little from that in 


common use. As soon as a letter 
of inquiry is received a card is 
made out giving the prospect’s 
name, address, the date of his in- 
quiry, and so on. A record of the 
letters written to the prospect and 
his replies are entered on this 
card, so that the inquiry-card file 
serves as an index to the current 
sales correspondence. All of the 
correspondence relating to each 
inquiry is fastened together and 
filed on the “tickler” plan so that 
the whole bunch of correspond- 
ence relating, to each prospect 
makes its appearance on the desk 
of the man handling the follow-up 
at least once each month. 

Now, having all Mr. Jones’ cor- 
respondence before you, the prob- 
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Spending Days in Canada 


ered times in Canada suggest to manufacturers to 
make hay while the sun shines ;—to canvass, by publicity, 
all through this autumn and winter, the huge volume of 
business which farmers will place next spring or earlier. 


Canada’s field crop this year has 
an estimated value of a Billion Dol- 
lars—a two years’ ordinary crop. 
Both last year and this, Canadian 
farmers have produced as much as 
in four ordinary years—owing to 
production being stimulated by 
war. 


During the first 8 months of this 
year, 50,000 automobile licenses 
have been issued in the province 
of Ontario alone, 15,000 more than 
for the whole of 1915: This great 
increase is due mainly to farmers’ 
purchases. 


These records are an index to the prosperity of 
Canadian farmers and to their progressive spirit. 


Among Canadian Farm Papers of pronounced influence is 


THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


HIS farm paper is devised specially for the progres- ( h 
| sive type of ewer As a-magazine its contents are Mont ly 
varied and of the magazine type—broad in scope; specific and pertinent indi- 
vidually; and stimulating and informing in nature. Farm management, farming 
methods, farming for profit; farm buildings; fruit, dairy, stock and poultry farming 
are dealt with by authoritative writers. One co-editor is a woman, and so the 
interests and activities of women on the farm inspire several articles in every issue. 


THE CIRCULATION 

OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
is national. Subscribers pay cash and 
full bog ($1.00 a year); and are se- 
cured by advertising and by salaried 
canvassers. Premiums are not and 
never have been used. 

The testimony of subscribers to the 
interest and value of the Farmer’s 
Magazine is spontaneous, abundant and 
hearty in the extreme. That readers 
are attentive and responsive to the ad- 


vertising columns have likewise fre- 
quent attestment. 


THE COST OF SPACE 

IN THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
is indicated by minimum page rate (12 
insertions) which is $58.80. Thus for 
the relatively small sum of $705.60 per 
annum, a full page (3 cols. x 2% x 10 
inches) can be carried in every issue 
for the period of a full year. 


HE wealth, standing, and spirit of the subscribers to The Farmer’s Magasine 

are such that this publication should be on the list of mediums used by all 

manufacturers desirous of farmers’ business. The statement that “what sub- 
scribers to The Farmer’s Magazine buy or do to-day, their neighbors do to- 
morrow,” is capable of ample verification. Instruct your Agent to report on 
The Farmer's Magazine as a medium to be specially considered in the forma- 
tion of advertising plans for cultivating the Canadian field. 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 
Six Retailers’ Newspapers Five Technical Mediums 
The Canadian Grocer Canadian Machinery 
Hardware & Metal The Power House 
Dry Goods Review The Canadian Foundryman 
Men’s Wear Review Marine Engineering in Canada 
Bookseller & Stationer Printer & Publisher 
The Sanitary Engineer Two Magazines 
One Commercial Newspaper MacLean’s Magazine 
The Financial Post of Canada The Farmer’s Magazine 


Copies and advertising rates on application 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and London, Eng. 
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Conquering Mexico 


Suppose someone were to give you the job of con- 
quering Mexico. Wouldn’t you rather have an army 
of 400,000 trained troops than an uncertain number 
of Chinese? 


Similar principles apply to conquering the Chicago 
market. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Chicago Daily News has a circulation 
of over 425,000 of which more than 92% is concen- 
trated in Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily 
see that disregarding the non-English speaking, The 
Daily News is read by very nearly every worth while 
family in Chicago. 

And as The Daily News has a larger circulation, by 
over 90,000, in Chicago and suburbs than any other 
newspaper, daily or Sunday, it is the on/y newspaper 
through which you can reach all these worth while 
families. 


Of course you wouldn’t try to conquer the Chicago 
market with Chinese advertising. You would enlist 
The Daily News army of over 425,000. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Over 425,000 Daily. 
“It Covers Chicago.” 
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lem is to dictate a letter to Mr. 
Jones that will have the intimate, 
personal touch which will compel 
his attention and win his friend- 
~~, That’s all the trick there is 
to it 


First of all, you take Mr. Jones’ 


letter of inquiry, rub it between 
your thumb and forefinger, while 
you do the detective act. Sup- 
pose you find it a heavy weight 
of good bond, cut to note size, 
with the simple heading, “John J. 
Jones, Jonesville-on-Hudson,” en- 
graved in the upper left-hand cor- 


ner. 

“Ah! Watson, I suspect ready 
money in this!” you exclaim, as 
you reach for your trusty Lloyd’s 
Register of American Yachts, and 
there, sure enough, it is: 

Jones, John J. 

Jonesville-on-Hudson. 

50-0 

From which you gather that Mr. 
Jones is owner of the fifty-foot 
cruiser Jonsey, while a cross-in- 
dex gives you a full description of 
the boat and the fact that Mr. 


Jones is commodore of the Jones- 
ville Yacht Club. 

Having gathered all this evi- 
dence, you take a deep breath and 
dictate something like this: 


Comm. John J. Jones, 
Jonesville-on-Hudson. 


Dear Commodore: 

As you were kind enough in your 
letter of July 22 to show interest in our 
engines, we take it that vou are con- 
sidering the advisability of installing a 
new motor in the “Jonsey.” 

If-our memory serves us, the present 
Punko engine was installed at the time 
she was built, in 1910, so we can readily 
understand why you are a bit anxious 
concerning your power plant for 
next season, and we would strongly ad- 
vise you to make the change at once, 
while the old engine still has some mar- 
ket value, whether you decide to install 
a Buffalo or some other good engine. 

For a_50-ft. cruiser of the fast lines 
of the “‘Jonsey’’ it seems to us that our 
50-80 h.p. model would make an almost 
ideal power plant. 

Won't you please look this model up 
in our catalogue, and see if you do not 
agree with us? 

The enclosed stamped return card 
will make it easy for you to let us 
know how the situation stands in re- 
gard to your engine requirements, a 
courtesy which will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 


Now, as the little boy does with 


the watch, let us take this letter 
apart, to see what makes it go. 


In the first place, it has no at- 
tempt at “smartness,” and let it be 
said in passing that nothing kills 
the effectiveness of a follow-up let- 
ter like an attempt at “getting 
fresh” or too “chummy.” At the 
same time it tries to convey a 
thorough understanding of the 
prospect’s particular requirements, 
and without in any way telling a 
falsehood, gives him to understand 
that the writer has some idea of 
his own personal problem. This 
is briefly what we mean by the 
use of the “personal play.” 


GETTING PROSPECTS TO TELL ABOUT 
THEMSELVES 


There are, of course, many in- 
quiries which give the follow-up 
man absolutely nothing to work 
on. With this class the trick is 
to get replies which will give you 
a working lead, a chance to get 
the wedge in. For this purpose a 
letter expressing fear. that the 
catalogue sent earlier has been lost 
often proves effective. Here is a 
letter of this kind: 


We have had a lot of trouble lately 
with our catalogues going astray in the 
mails, and we are’ wondering whether 
you received the book we sent you in 
response to your request of July 30th. 

ould you mind letting us know 
whether this catalogue reached you? 

We will also a it if you will 
tell us just how the situation stands in 
regard to your engine requirements, 

Our business is so organized that we 
are in a position to give personal atten- 
tion to everyone who writes to us for 
information regarding our engines. 
That is why we will consider it a favor 
if you will let us know all about your 
boat and the work she is to do. Ss 

Remember, we have been powering 
boats for fifteen years and we have 
learned a little about it in that time. 

r experience is at your disposal 
whether you decide to buy a Buffalo or 
some other engine—but please let us 
hear from youl 


These are but hints as to how 
the “personal play” has been 
adapted to one line of business. 
Each business has its own pecu- 
liarities which must be dealt with 
in different ways, but it is my be- 
hef that the “personal play” can 
be used to advantage in the fol- 
low-up of almost any business 
where the article for sale is of a 
price sufficient to warrant careful 
consideration on, the part of the 
buyer. 





Epidemic Opens New York Market 
to Old House 


A. Mendleson’s Sons Get Quick Distribution in Metropolitan District on 
Strength of General Recommendation of Health Department 


HE number of manufacturers 

who have seized upon some 
public event, calamity or crisis as 
an opportune time to introduce 
their goods is not so large as 
to make trite the chronicling of 
another example. The way A. 
Mendleson’s Sons, of Albany, 
used the infantile-paralysis epi- 
demic in New York as a means 
of getting their trade-marked 
brand of chlorinated lime into the 
metropolitan district is a good il- 
lustration of how the alert man- 
ufacturer can seize fleeing oppor- 
tunity by the forelock, even 


MOTHERS 
BEWARE 


Department of Health, City 
of ‘New York, has advised 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER SERIES 


though it present itself in the guise 
of an ill wind. 

A. Mendleson’s Sons are an old 
house, having been in business for 
nearly fifty years. They manu- 
facture lime, lye and such prod- 
ucts. While they had a good share 
of the private-brand business in 
this line, they had never done 
much to create a market for their 
own brand. Chlorinated lime is 
an article in very limited use. The 
total consumption of it is not 
large. A few persons are familiar 
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with its uses, but the majority 
do not know whether it is a ce- 
ment, a disinfectant or a veter- 
inary preparation. Never having 
been advertised to any extent, 
most people knew of no reason 
why they should buy it. The av- 
erage dealer stocked the product 
a few cans at a time. He usually 
accepted whatever brand the job- 
ber offered him. Consumers who 
did buy chlorinated lime usually 
asked for no brand in particular. 
The retailer never got enthusiastic 
about the item. Netting him only 
a dollar or two a year, he took 
no trouble to push it. 
If pressed for room, 
he kept his supply un- 
der the counter or in 
some convenient back 
room. 

Such, in a general 
sort of way, was the 
trade situation on 
chlorinated lime when 
this Albany concern 
decided to locate its 
sales department in 
New York City and to 
make a more aggres- 
sive effort to sell its 
own brands. S. W. 
Eckman, for a long 
time advertising’ and 
sales manager of B. 
T. Babbitt, the soap 
manufacturer, was en- 
gaged to head the 
sales end of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Eckman entertained no 
illusions about the task that ‘con- 
fronted him. He figured that it 
would take him six months to get 
acquainted with his job. He 
thought that by 1917 he would be 
ready to go after the metropoli- 
tan market and gradually win it 
for Acme Chlorinated Lime. Prop- 
er merchandising would unques- 
tionably gain much of the private- 
brand trade on this commodity and 
then the rest of the task would 
consist in increasing the per cap- 
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Coleman du Pont can 
hurdle any obstacle 








ERHAPS you didn’t know that multimillionaire 

Coleman du Pont was and is a star athlete—that, 
he was a coal miner before he became wealthy—that 
he made a fortune in coal and iron and steel before 
he touched the powder business— 


There are a lot of things in the real life of this great 
industrial builder which you and most other people 
never knew. 


Through B. C. Forbes, who is considered the best informed 
and ablest business writer in the United States, Leslie’s 420,000 
are getting every week the human-interest side of the life and 
success of one of the fifty greatest business men of America— 
the fifty chosen by the votes of thousands of their fellow business 
men all over the country. 


Leslie's 





(Photograph reproduced from Leslie’s, October 5 issue) 
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ita consumption of this article, 
which could be accomplished 
through advertising. Of course, 
it would be a gradual process. It 
could not be put across over night. 

As these far-ahead plans were 
being made infantile paralysis 
broke out in Brooklyn, and among 
other precautionary measures 
urged to prevent its further spread 
the Health Department advised 
physicians to use chlorinated lime 
as a disinfectant. At once Mr. 
Eckman recognized the opportu- 
nity of a lifetime. Plans for 1917 
were tossed aside. “Right now 
is the time to get busy” was the 
thought that flashed through his 
brain. “The Health Department 
has got people thinking about 
chlorinated lime. We'll tell them 
about our brand and make it the 
easiest for them to buy.” Twenty- 
five or thirty salesmen were put 
into the field in a hurry. Brook- 
lyn, where at that time the epi- 
demic was the worst, was covered 
first. After.that Queens, Manhat- 
tan and New Jersey points were 
taken up in rapid succession. The 
Mendleson newspaper advertising 
started to appear within a short 
time after the commencement of 
the lightning campaign. Dealers 
began to receive calls for the prod- 
uct. Hence a wide distribution 
was attained with comparatively 
little effort. Copy varying in size 
from ninety-eight lines across two 
columns to 420. lines across three 
columns was run in most of the 
papers. The drive continued for 
several weeks. 

In the main, the copy linked 
the product with the general 
recommendation of the Health 
Department. Something about the 
epidemic was usually played up 
in the display as an_ eye- 
catcher and so that the purpose 
of the advertising could not be 
mistaken. However, no attempt 
was made to make the copy sensa- 
tional, In fact, the contrary pol- 
icy was pursued. Admirable re- 
straint in pushing the argument 
was shown. Each piece of copy 
was presented to some of the au- 
thorities in the Health Depart- 
ment before it was used. This 
was not done to get fheir ap- 
proval of the brand or of the 


proposition, which, of course, 
could not be obtained, but so that 
their advice could be had as to 
whether or not any of the state- 
ments made were too sensational. 

In one of the dailies a full-page 
advertisement was run, giving the 
names of dealers who had stocked. 
After the close of the campaign 
another page was inserted in this 
publication in which testimonials 
that had been received were 
quoted. A strange thing about the 
campaign is that many people 
gained the impression that the 
Health Department had recom- 
mended Acme chlorinated lime— 
although it actually did no more 
than advise the use of the com- 
modity. Nothing in the copy was 
intended to give this impression. 
It simply goes to show that by 
well-timed advertising the casual 
advice of the health authorities 
was turned almost into a recom- 
mendation of the brand itself. 

What is the result of the cam- 
paign? Well, nearly all first-class 
grocers and druggists in New 
York and vicinity have stocked 
the product. Not only that, but 
they are selling it as they never 
sold chlorinated lime before. In- 
stead of getting rid of a few cans 
a year, many of them are now 
selling a case a week. It has been 
estimated that the consumption of 
the article in the metropolitan sec- 
tion is ten times greater than it 
was before the drive started. In 
the. neighborhood of fifty jobbers 
in New York and vicinity are 
now carrying the Acme brand. 

In four or five weeks has been 
accomplished what would prob- 
ably have taken a year or more 
and a huge sum of money under 
other circumstances. Now, in- 
stead of spending 1917 in lining 
up New York, the national market 
can be attacked. 

Manufacturers in practically all 
lines.can learn a lesson from the 
experience of this Albany house. 
Most public events have a vast 
influence on business. Very often 
the current of affairs can be uti- 
lized not only to sell more of the 
established goods, but also, as in 
the case of Mendleson, to intro- 
duce new brands and to conquer 
unfriendly markets. 
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Some of us best think of cities—“size ’em 
up”—in mental sky-line pictures. The states 


of LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI 


contain a greater farm population than 











Kansas and’ Nebraska combined. 


SFFEM st 


NEW ORLEANS is “the 
big city,” the metropolis, the 
grand marketplace, the com- 
mercial, industrial and so- 
cial center of ~these two 
wonderfully productive 
States. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM specializes more on 
agricultural and allied inter- 
ests than any other daily 
newspaper in this territory 
and is ccrrespondingly bet- 
ter read and more appreci- 
ated. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM, now daily over 
50,000, Sunday over 70,000, 
is year by year increasing 
and strengthening its lead in 





the city of NEW OR- 
LEANS, and its territorial 
circulation, usefulness and 
influence has grown propor- 
tionately. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM’S rigidly enforced 
rules of advertising censor- 
ship have done much to es- 
tablish a reader-confidence 
in the contents of its adver- 
tising columns, which, we 
are told, has greatly in- 
creased their resultfulness. 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM’S SERVICE BU- 
REAU is willing and effi- 
cient. Let it help you solve 
your NEW ORLEANS 
publicity problem. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


JamMEs M. THOMSON 
Publisher 

Arturr G. NEwWMYER 
Business Manager 


Tue Jonn Bupp CoMPaNny 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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How THE AMERICAN BOY 
Is Meeting a Critical Situation 


It is a matter of common knowledge that everything that enters into the 
production of magazines has increased enormously in cost. Supercalen- 
dered book paper has advanced fully 75%; wrapping paper, envelopes 
and kindred lines fully 100%; ink all the way from 50 to 500%, and so 
on all along the line. The situation is so serious that drastic measures 
must be taken if magazines continue to be published. 


Insofar as THE AMERICAN BOY is concerned, we have decided to pass 
this on to the subscriber, although it is our purpose to build a bigger and 
better AMERICAN BOY than ever before so it shall continue to be'the 

“biggest, brightest, best magazine for boys 
Subscription Price in all the world.” On November 10, 1916, 

the price goes from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
Advanced from annum and with the better magazine which 
$1.00 to $1.50 we will produce and with the immense 

amount of advertising that will be put out 
for "THE AMERICAN BOY during the winter months, we confidently 
Jook for an increase in circulation rather than a decrease. Full-page 
‘space will be taken in 28 of America’s greatest dailies; large space will 
Ibe used in 14 of the leading family magazines; 9 of the Sunday School 
papers of the leading denominations will be used; also 6 educational 
journals. The total circulation of all is 16,931,178 copies per issue. It 
would seem as though every reading family in the United States will be 
told the story of THE AMERICAN BOY and the splendid work it is 
doing for the boys of this country. 


As to the new advertising rates which go into effect with the January, 
1917, issue; these new rates are based entirely upon increased circulation 
and the last A. B. C. circulation statement shows that the average net 
paid circulation for the first six months 
Increase in of 1916 was 207,921 copies per issue in a 
Advertising Rates highly specialized field, without the waste 
of a single copy, as every copy reaches a 
Based Upon family, for “where there’s a boy there’s 
Increased Circulation , family.” That is the reason for the in- 
and No Waste creased rate, and the object of this adver- 
tisement is to tell advertisers and agencies 
that we are not trying to get the increased cost out of advertisers. We 
have always felt that the rates that have been established as to cost per 
line per thousand circulation (character and standing of publication con- 
sidered) were equitable and gave the advertiser who was advertising 
either for direct returns or to influence sales of a nationally distributed 
commodity, a chance to make money out of his advertising expense. 
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It is an easy matter nowadays to find out the exact circulation of this or 
hat magazine through the Audit Bureau of Circulations, but more and 
more advertisers and agencies are asking, “How do you get the circula- 

tion, what do people pay for it and 


Subs cription Re ceipts what is the percentage of your subscrip- 
tion receipts and advertising receipts as 


aan wes X related to the whole?” In other words, 
Advertising Receipts what is the standing of this or that pub- 

lication in the home? Is it really 
wanted and would it be missed if it did not continue to come? The 
organization known as the Association of National Advertisers, compris- 
ing some of America’s leading advertisers, is asking these very pertinent 
questions, 


The publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY are glad to state that in the 
17 years it has been published, the subscription receipts have always run 
away ahead of the advertising receipts. Here is the showing for the last 
three years: 
Circulation Advertising 

33% 

40% 

41% 


It does seem to us as though the future of a publication which can make 
such a showing rests upon a sure and enduring foundation. 


A leading advertiser has just written us as follows: 

“I want to tell you that you are the first publisher in the United 
States who has been fair enough to ask his subscribers to pay for 
the increased cost of the production of the paper. Every other 
publisher in America has been exacting the last pound of flesh from 
the advertiser. It never occurs to them to charge the subscriber 
any more for the paper. A whole lot of them are actually cutting 
down the amount of paper they are buying, consequently cutting 
down the amount of papers they are printing, consequently cutting 
down the number that are sent down to the news stands to sell, and 
yet not a single one thus far has been fair enough and_ honest 
enough to reduce his advertising rate, and none of them have had 
nerve enough to increase the subscription rate. It has left the 
advertiser as it were between the devil and the deep sea, especially 
if his business is founded as mine is on the advertising. 

It goes without saying the publisher is not in position this year’ to 
give the advertiser any increased circulation, therefore it is all 
wrong to charge him any increase in rate without that increased 
circulation. On the other hand the magazine that is giving a 
decreased circulation on account of this enormous increase in cost 
is not giving the advertiser the benefit of that decrease.” 


We believe advertisers and agencies alike will be interested in knowing 
just how one publication has met an extraordinary and unparalleled 
situation, 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Per J. Corner, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
October 2, 1916, 
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BRIDGEPORT 


The Essen of America 


“Aloft from a thousand chimneys high, 
Smoke clouds curl to the clear blue sky, 
And through the watches of the night 
Shine foundry chimneys, beacons bright. 
From factory roofs, white plumes of steam 
Are waving to greet the sun’s first gleam, 
And the sound of traffic’s endless roll 

Is the voice of Bridgeport’s very Soul.” 





Yes, the poet has caught the spirit of Bridgeport. 
Thete is manufactured in mills and factories from 
which “Smoke clouds curl to the clear blue sky” 
merchandise “known the world over!” The factory 
plants represent an investment of $42,118,553 in 
value. 

More than 15,000 different articles are manufac- 
tured. The Board of Trade counted that many and 
then lost the count. There are manufactured guns, 
munitions, automobiles, corsets, electrical machinery, 
sewing machines, articles of gold and silver and 
copper, graphophones, whose melodious notes are 
like the famous shot fired in ’76—‘‘Heard around the 
world.” 

Not only during the day, but through the watches 
of the night is ringing the stroke of the hammer on 
the anvil—through day and night the buzz and 
hum of machinery for industrial Bridgeport has not 
time for rest. “White plumes of steam are waving 
to greet the sun’s first gleam” for a day’s work in 
Bridgeport means the hours twice around the clock. 
The 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago New York 








Selling Power in the Catalogue 
Wrapper 


How Sears, Roebuck &,Company Make It Pull a Share of the Selling 
Load 


HE wrapper which covers a 

catalogue in the mails may 
eem like a very insignificant item. 
it is destined for the waste- 
basket anyway, and if it serves 
its purpose of carrying the ad- 
dress and protecting the enclos- 
ure from damage in transit, it 
may be said to have performed 
its full duty. 

But there are _ possibilities 
in the catalogue wrapper. Some 
of the concerns which sell wholly 
or largely by mail, and which 
have in consequence developed the 
catalogue to a very high state of 
efficiency, regard the wrapper as 
part of the catalogue and take 
pains to see that it pulls its fair 
share of the selling load. 

Take the Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logue, for example: Grandma 
Perkins, in Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, let us say, gets the 1600- 
page book from the Post Office, 
and gives it the “once over” be- 
fore she reaches for her scissors 


to split the stiff manilla wrapper.: 


Up in the left-hand corner she 
reads: 

“Postmaster : 

“If this catalogue is not deliv- 
ered in 15 days, kindly notify us 
at the end of that time on regu- 
lar card notice 3540, being sure 
not to show more than this one 
catalogue on such notice. Show 
the addressee’s name, the amount 
of postage this wrapper shows we 
paid when it was first mailed, 
and mention Dept. 151. 

“Send notice to Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, Ill, and we will 
give you disposition.” 

Such a carefully worded notice 
is not: likely to hurt the stand- 
ing of the book in Grandma’s 
eves, for it is evident that the 
company thinks a good deal of 
it. anyway. There’s more‘on the 
wrapper though. Let’s see: “Be 
sure to look carefully at page 
971 of this catalogue as soon as 
you. remove wrapper.” 


Unless 
53 


Grandma is hopelessly blasé she 
is pretty apt to find her interest 
heightened and her curiosity 
sharpened. 

Over on the other side of the 
package (same side.of the wrap- 
per, of course) is another and 
larger announcement of page 
971, with the additional informa- 
tion that it concerns “The Silver- 
tone—a Wonderful Value.” Then 
comes “How to Open.” 

“First,” we read, “cut wrapper 





Leather Lined Corduroy 


WARM, durable, tan color corduroy two- 
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A NEWSPAPER AD? NOT AT ALL. IT IS ON 
THE INSIDE OF THE CATALOGUE WRAPPER 


along heavy line below. Then— 
unwind until you reach edge 
pasted to cover of catalogue and 
tear off wrapper carefully along 
perforated line.” Grandma gets 
out her scissors, cuts on the line 
as directed, unwinds the wrapper 
and looks for the place where it 
is pasted to the cover. But (un- 
less Grandma’s book is different 
from the one which fell into the 
present writer’s hands) the wrap- 
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per isn’t pasted to the cover at all, 
but is firmly attached to an or- 
der-blank instead. The order- 
blanks are bound in the last sig- 
nature of the book, and are per- 
forated for removal. So the or- 
der-blank comes right out into 
Grandma’s hand with the end of 
the wrapper, and she is all ready 
to turn to page 971 and write her 
order for a Silvertone Phono- 
graph. All that is lacking is 
writing materials, and perhaps the 
ingenious and highly efficient ad- 
vertising organization will supply 
a lead-pencil with next year’s 
catalogue. 

That is not all, however. Good 
quality manilla wrapping paper has 
a printing surface on both sides, 
and the company has a constitu- 
tional objection to wasted space. 
So the inside of the wrapper car- 
ries the advertising copy repro- 
duced on page 53. It is printed in 
two colors, and is pretty hard to 
miss. “Starting with page 395 of 
this catalogue,” says the copy, “we 
show a complete line of men’s and 
young men’s ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. The descriptions and illus- 
trations are accurate and com- 
plete, and we are sure you can 
make a satisfactory selection from 
this catalogue. For the benefit of 
those who want to see cloth sam- 
ples before ordering we issue a 
Special Sample Book of men’s and 
young men’s ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. 

“This sample book shows actual 
cloth samples of our men’s and 
young men’s suits and overcoats. 
We will be glad to send this 
handsome sample book to you 
free if you will fill out and mail 
the coupon below.” 

Talk about using all of the pig 
but the squeal! But be that as it 
may, there may be a hint or two 
here for manufacturers who do 
not happen to be in the mail- 
order business. 


H. J. Cowan Joins Hoyt’s 
Service 


Harrison J. Cowan. has been placed 
in charge of the printing of Hoyt’s Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York, succeeding 
Farrar, now associated with the Arrow 
Press, Inc. Mr. Cowan was formerly 
with the Cowan Company, Boston, 


Business Papers to Have 
Advertising Exhibit 


The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, formerly known 
as the Federation of Trade Press Asso- 
ciations, will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, October 26, 27 and 28. Con- 
siderable time will be devoted to the 
discussion of questions relating to the 
editorial, business and circulation de- 
partments of trade publications. 

One of the topics that will engage the 
attention of delegates will be the white- 
paper situation. While the publishers 
are not having quite so serious a time 
in securing a supply of white paper as 
the newspaper publishers, nevertheless 
the amount available is far lower than 
usual, and the price is, in some cases, 
from 25 to 50 per cent higher. Ways 
and means for speeding up the manu- 
facturers and reducing the cost will be 
considered at the convention. 

One of the interesting features of the 
programme will be an exhibit of adver- 
tising matter used in successful cam- 
paigns. Each of the publications com- 
prising the membership has been invited 
to show a typical campaign from its own 
field. The same invitation will, if space 
permits, be extended to advertising 
agents. 

The advertising matter will be mount- 
ed upon screen boards placed end to 
end around the hall. It is believed that 
such an exhibit will be exceedingly 
helpful to the members, as it will fur- 
nish ideas and suggestions that may be 
employed by them individually in future 
campaigns. 


Leroy A. Kling With Chicago 


Agency 
Leroy_A. Kling has been made secre- 


tary of H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., Chi- 
cago. For four years he was sales 
manager of the road-machinery depart- 
ment of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Company, Wheeling, Va., and later 
sales manager of the contractors’ plant 
department of The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


C. D. Hamilton Joins 
Columbus Agency 


C. D. Hamilton, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, later with the Chappelow 
Advertising Company of St. Louis and 
more recently with the Flansburg Ad- 
vertising Service of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has joined the Mumm-Romer organiza 
tion of Columbus, Ohio. 


Comrie Joins Vanderhoof 
Agency 

Frank M. Comrie, with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company since the opening 
of its Chicago office, and at one time 
manager of the Cleveland office, has r: 
signed to join the Vanderhoof, Condict 
& Eckstorm agency of Chicago. 
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Get the Facts! 


Tips for Advertisers Who Would Help Dealers Make Quicker Sales 
By Charles Kaye 


,{Eorrontat Nore: Ms. Kaye io im the following description of a re- 
of a dealers service feau 0 . " 2 
yeedy the greatest of national adver- cent_trade ener tion led 
tisers. He spends much time himself andle 
out among. dealers and also directs by most hardware and general 
the work of a large staff in diggi¢ Sm stores, we wanted first-hand in- 
— .. formation about our merchandis- 
has just been my privi- ing plans—not from the salesman 
lege to read page proofs of with his necessarily biased opin- 
an elaborate catalogue going to jon, but from the nts w 
hardware merchants—mostly in are uall 
smaller towns. The book was to 03 "Our sales 
be a beautiful ‘affair, printed in aking Dig boosts, and 
four colors, showing natural re- theoretically our methods were 
productions of the manufacturer’s right. But how did our proposi- 
products. The cost would nruba- tion stack up from the dealers’ 
bly be fifty cents apiece 1 was pj view 
reading along-tranguillu.when thea Re 


Printers’ Ink issue of September 28th. 


Put your Boston sales problems up to the 


ore manned out 


Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American 


Ask this department to make a trade in- 
vestigation covering the sale of your product 
in this territory—get the marketing facts—it 
will pay you. Ask us what we have done for 
other advertisers. Details upon request. No 
obligation entailed. 


The Boston American has a greater 
net paid evening circulation than all the 
other Boston evening papers combined 
and the largest net paid Sunday circula- 
tion in New England. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Prof. Butler at New York Uni- 
versity 


The Division of Advertising and Mar- 
keting of New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance has 
begun its work with a considerable in- 
crease in the number of students and 
courses. Over 400 are registered in the 
twelve courses given. In the courses in 
Essentials of Advertising and Adver- 
tising Copy, both of which have a Day 
and an Evening Section, no new enroll- 
ments can be accepted in the Evening 
Sections, as both of these classes are 
filled to capacity. The faculty has been 
strengthened by the addition of Pro- 
fessor Ralph Starr Butler, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin, who will 
give courses in Markets and Marketing, 
and Economics of Marketing. He will 
also co-operate with Professor George 
Burton Hotchkiss, head of the Division 
of Advertising and Marketing, in a new 
course in Applied Advertising, which 
is open only to graduates. This course 
will involve the practical planning of 
advertising and marketing campaigns 
from start to finish, following as nearly 
as possible the procedure of an adver- 
tising agency. 


The Office Chair as an 
Advertising Possibility 


New York, Sept. 29, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In view of the fact that a business 
man sits at his desk six or eight hours a 
day, is it not singular that so little at- 
tention is. paid by him to the selection of 
his office chair? Usually when a new 
one-is needed it is bought by a clerk or 
the head of his purchasing department 
without reference to the physical: char- 
acteristics of the man who is to oc- 
cupy it. If it is made of the right kind 
of wood and is of good workmanship, 
he thinks it will meet all requirements. 

How many business men there are 
who at the end of the day find them- 
selves unaccountably tired of body and 
of mind, who imagine that their health 
is giving way and that they will soon 
be obliged to consult a physician, and 
yet who would be all right if their office 
chairs were as carefully adjusted to 
their physical requirements as_ their 
shoes or their collars! 

I am using to-day a chair that has 
been in constant use for seventeen years. 
I inspected the stocks of chairs in sev- 
eral stores before I found one that 
satisfied me. It fitted my body at every 
point. The back had the right slant, the 
seat conformed to my curves, and the 
arms were of the right height and form. 
There is no strain on the body in any 
position it may take. 

agra | chairs are often responsible 
for grouchy dispositions, for pains in 
the back, for unnecessary weariness, and 
for nervousness. 

Why, then, do not manufacturers pay 
greater attention to building office chairs 
that will give comfort to those who buy 
them? Or, if they are producing such 
chairs already, why don’t the salesmen 
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take pains to fit the chair to the cus- 
tomer? 

Here is a chance, I believe, for some 
wide-awake manufacturer to build up a 
large and profitable office-chair business 
through advertising. Let him get all the 
light he can upon the subject, by in- 
teryiewing business men as to the kind of 
chairs that have given them the great- 
est satisfaction. Let his designer study 
anatomical requirements and produce 
models that will meet men’s needs. 
Let him adopt a suitable trade-mark, so 
that his chairs can be identified. Then 
let him start an advertising campaign 
the keynote of which shall - his abil- 
ity to furnish an absolute fit in office 
chairs. 

There are enough men in the coun- 
try who would buy such chairs to make 
the business an immediate success. Of 
course the advertising, at the start, 
would have to be largely educational. 
It would point out the advantages of 
the Blank chairs over all others; how 
they are built upon anatomical princi- 
ples and in such variety that everybody 
can be “fitted.” Such a campaign would 
certainly attract a lot of profitable at- 


tention. 
W. H. C. 


Special Counsel for National 
Vigilance Committee 


The National Vigilance Committee of 
the A. A. C. W. has announced the 
addition of Richard H. Lee, of Cleve- 
land, to its paid staff. He will have 
charge of the more important vigilance 
committee investigation, his title being 
Special Counsel, and will be available 
to counsel with local vigilance commit- 
tees. It will still be the policy of the 
national committee to obtain corrections 
of advertising abuses through moral 
suasion, and some of this work will be 
in Mr. Lee’s hands. 

Mr. Lee was the special representa- 
tive of the national committee in the 
fight against A. C. Bidwell, of Buffalo, 
the promoter of the co-operative league 
for buying automobile accessories. 





Chicago Club Begins Adver- 
tising Course 


The Junior Advertising Association, 
an auxiliary of the Advertising Associ- 
ation of Chicago, has started its third 
annual course of advertising instruc- 
tion. In June, those who average 85 
per cent or over, will receive the ‘“‘de- 
gree”. of Apprentice of Advertising, 
given by the A. A. of C. and the A. A. 
C. of W. 


Another Talking-Machine Ad- 
vertiser 


The James Manoil. Company, New- 
burgh, N. is advertising a new 
phonograph called the Manophone, in 
weekly publications and standard maga- 
zines. rney & Kerr, Inc., New York, 
are handling the account. ~~ 
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Has “Money in<the B 


Her Thrift 


Three million six hundred thousand savings bank accounts, repre- 
senting deposits of one and one-half billions of dollars—about $420.00 
average to each depositor. That’s the common people’s reference 
here in New England. 

Take a glance at New England’s rank in the U. 8S. ‘‘wheel of fort- 
une,’’ herewith shown. Looks like a pretty good field to cultivate, 
Mr. Man with something 
to sell. 

Almost 600,000 fami- 
lies in New England own 
their own homes, 

We are inviting you 
therefore to meet these 
people at least a couple of 
times a day. 

That great carrier of 
thriving New England 
people—the street car— 
mobilized to 6400 strong, 
has been the advertising 
bulwark of dozens of 
America’s keenest nation- 
al advertisers for years and 

ears. Dozens of New 
England banks advertise 
in these very cars—news- 
papers advertise for cir- 
culation there, too— In fact it’s a bully good place to catch the eye : 
of most of the people all of the time. | 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., 


Providence 
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“And let me fell you, the farmer's 


about 90-10 in the purchase of ga 


So said Small-Town-Dealer Moon in a rattling speech 
And note some other things he said: 


“The farmers’ wives are turning out a billion dollars’ 
Pogs every year’. 


“They are, in many instances, more than fifty-fifty in t 


“I believe fully that about ninety per cent. of the purchase 
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ountry, either directly or indirectly, are made by the farmegR. 


e may buy a wagon or a drill without her but he doesn’t 


hing else without consulting her and if he does he usually 


tt back and gets the one she wants”. 


COMFORT doubtless reaches each month 
igh-grade, prosperous, substantial farmers’ wiva 
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n any other magazine in America. 


, Pub., Inc., bce sellin 


FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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A. Mendleson’s 
Sons 


A few weeks ago, when In- 
fantile Paralysis was playing 
havoc, Chlorinated Lime re- 
- ceived the official endorse- 
ment of the Dep’t of Healtli of 
New York, as a Disinfectant. 


A. Mendleson’s Sons, of — 
Albany (the largest concern 
in the United States in this 
business) saw a splendid op- 
portunity for cashing in big 
on this endorsement, but 
their product—Acme Lime— 


had no distribution in New 
York. 


A trade campaign was mapped out— 
a large force of salesmen recruited 
in a week and a splendid distribu- 
tion secured. Within three weeks a 
big newspaper campaign started in 
New York and elsewhere, with the 
result that the factory is thousands 
of cases oversold. 


Today Acme Lime dominates the 
market. This is a record in securing 
Metropolitan grocery distribution. 


“‘Watch Atlas’’ 


Atlas 
Advertising Agency 


INCORPORATED 
Service First NEW YORK CITY 


~ 
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Automobile Advertisement Has 
Long Life 

Just when advertising ceases to “pull” 
is a moot question, and it seems further 
complicated as isolated instances of pull- 
ing power aré noted. Some of the first 
automobile advertisements ever printed 
are still bringing inquiries after fif- 
teen years have elapsed, thus demon- 
strating the longevity of advertising. 

The Olds Motor Works at Lansing, 
Mich., recently received an inquiry for 
a special catalogue that was advertised 





Ghe Best Thing on Wheels 


ALL ROADS ARE ALIKE TO 


OLDSMOBILE 4 


RUNS EVERYWHERE 
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in a series of advertisements which ap- 
peared in 1901 and which has not been 
offered in advertising since that year. 
The style of the car advertised is so 
materially different from the style of 
cars seen nowadays, that the inquirer 
evidently assumed that a new style of 
machine was being offered to the public. 
This advertisement drew an inquiry 
in 1915, after a lapse of fourteen years, 
a fact sufficient to create considerable 
comment among advertising men. Now, 
after a lapse of another year, it has 
produced another prospective buyer. 


C. F. Chase With. Omaha 
Agency 
Charles F. Chase, formerly with E. 
Leroy. Pelletier, Detroit, has joined the 
staff of the Warfield Advertising Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. He was previously 
vice-president and advertising director 
of the William Galloway Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and president of the 
Chase Gas Engine Works, Mason City, 
Iowa. Before going with Mr. Pelletier 
he had been Eastern advertising and 
sales promotion director for Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company. 


Myron Townsend With Trade 
Papers 


Myron Townsend, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Blaisdell Paper Pen- 
‘il Company, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed service man and solicitor on 
the Talking Machine World and Music 
Trade Review, New York. 
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Changes in Organization of 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Owen H. Fleming, for several years 
associated with the Eastern organiza- 
tion of Paul Block, Inc., has become as- 
sociated with the Chicago office. 

Austin Kilbourn, formerly with the 
Frank Seaman and Van Cleve agencies, 
aoe with Paul Block’s New York 
office. 


Cushing Joins Vanderhoof, 
Condit & Eckstorm 


R. N. Cushing, formerly with the 
Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, has 
joined the Vanderhoof, Condit & Eck- 
storm agency of Chicago. He was with 
Lord & Thomas for ten years before 
joining Nichols-Finn. 


Chas. A. Weeks Leaves 
American Tobacco Co. 


Charles A. Weeks, who for the past 
four years has been advertising manager 
of the tobacco department of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, has resigned. 
His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Branham’s Telephone List 


The John M. Branham Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has issued a list 
of New York advertising’ agents, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, city newspapers, 
etc., giving the street address and tele- 
phone number in each case. 


Appointed to “Policeman’s 
Monthly” 


C. Lester Seaman, who has been con- 
nected with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 
York, for the past five years has been 
appointed advertising manager of Police- 
man’s Monthly, of New York. 


Miss McCreedy With Hawley 
Advertising Company 


Miss Marion C. McCreedy, formerly 
advertising manager of the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., is now 
with the Hawley Advertising Company, 
New York. 


Wm. B. Powell Advanced 


William B. Powell, who has been 
superintendent of sales promotion for 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, has recently been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager. 


Appointments by Wilson & Co. 


J. O. Carson has been placed in charge 
of advertising and publicity by Wilson 
& Co., Chicago packers. J. C. Thomp- 
son will have charge of printing and 
stationery. 
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Prepared for a 
Long Siege 


[ SPITE of the prevailing paper shortage we 


are prepared to meet the demands of our 
customers for book and bond papers of va- 
rious grades and prices. Our numerous 
branches and warehouses conveniently located 
with reference to all markets east of the Mis- 
sissippi are completely stocked with standard 


sizes and weights of such representative papers as: 


White Mountain Enamel 
Cathedral Book 


Roycroft Antique 


and many other lines of book and bond papers. We are 
also prepared to give immediate delivery of 


TEMPLE BOND 


This sheet possesses in unusual degree the desirable 
characteristics of the finer bonds. Smooth, uniform, 
hard, tough, brilliant in color and available in a large 
number of sizes, weights and tints. At the present price 
level, Temple Bond is most attractive to the thrifty buyer. 


Our Service is at Your Command 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—People’s Gas Bldg. 
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Illinois Railways “Build a Line to 
the Public” 


The Various Factors Used to Increase the Good Will of the 
Ordinary Citizen 


By Anderson Pace 


Manager, Bureau of Railway Publicity of Illinois 


HAT a gap between the rail- 

ways and the public exists 
to-day needs no admission. That 
a line to the public can be built 
is equally certain. Let me empha- 
size my belief that the railways, 
and not the public, must build 
that line. 

I don’t mean to say that the gap 
is always caused by the railways’ 
unwillingness to see the other fel- 
low’s side; that is only part of the 
trouble. Misunderstanding has to 
bear part of the responsibility, but 
misunderstandings would dimin- 
ish if more railroad men would 
talk face to facé with the railway 
critic. Some railway men, while 
admitting the existence of the gap, 
get. away from it by ignoring 
those pleas of the public, which, 
when ignored, simply make the 
gap wider. Those men object to 
advertisements, saying, ‘“What’s 
the use of stirring things up?” 
My answer to such men is this: 
“If there is something to be 
stirred up, it existed before the 
stirring began. If the demands of 
the public are unjust, it is better 
frankly to explain why they can’t 
be granted. If they are just, the 
railroads will save in the long run 
by granting them at_ once.” 
Which is safer, to let the- public 
mull over its fancied grievances 


in silence or to give these griev-: 
If the demand . 


ances a hearing? 
is foolish, the mere exposure of 
it often wipes it out, but, if the 
demand is just, postponement 
merely keeps the railroad from 
ever capitalizing the concession in 
terms of good will. 

If you compel a man by law to 
do a thing that he should do of 
his own free will, do you give him 
much credit for the doing of it? 

Part of an address before the Ameri- 


can Society of Railway Superintendents 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


If the public forces concessions 
through its organized strength, 
does it pay back the railroad in 
greater co-operation or good will 
for concessions which were given 
because resistance to them was 
out of the question? 

On January 1, 1916, I was in- 
structed by the presidents of the 
railways operating in Illinois to 
organize a “Bureau” which would 
seek to develop a better under- 
standing among the railroads of 
what the public wants and thinks; 
a better understanding by the 
public of railroad needs and prob- 
lems; and hearty co-operation be- 
tween the railroads and the people 
they serve. Figuratively, our job 
was to build a line to the public. 


ANALYZED THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE 


The first move we made was to 
start surveying the field we were 
to work in. We tried to get at 
the motives that underlie the ac- 
tions and thoughts of the rail- 
ways’ public. We tried to find 
out not only what people thought 
of the railroads, but the reasons 
behind the thoughts. Only in that 
way could we learn how to make 
the plans that would remove the 
obstacles that prevent team-work 
to-day. 

The American citizen is an indi- 
vidualist. His attitude toward 
the railroads depends largely upon 
the treatment he has received at 
the hands of the railway em- 
ployees; upon the cartoons, news 
and editorials he sees in his paper ; 
on his inability to see why his 
town cannot have finer stations or 
lower rates than competitive 
towns. To try to argue with him 
on any of these subjects is simply 
to breed more trouble. If he and 
the railroads knew each other 
better, explanations and argu- 
ments would get farther with him. 
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Unforturately, he does not under- 
stand railway operation, manage- 
ment, finance or regulation. He 
has never been taught to look up- 
on railroads as he would other 
business, and so his views and 
judgment of railroads are biased. 

All of these things form parts 
of the problem the Bureau of 
Railway Publicity of Illinois is 
attacking. As a representative of 
the railways of the State of IIli- 
nois, we are locating our friends 
and cementing them to us. We 
are gettirg acquainted with the 
neutrals as a first step in making 
friends of them. We are discov- 
ering enemies and trying to 
remove the causes of their 
enmity. 


CULTIVATION OF FRIENDSHIP 


We are running advertisements 
in order to show the public that 
the railways are not autocrats, al- 
ways ignoring the public; to seek 
out overlooked causes of trouble; 
to get away from the old begging 
attitude; to win the sympathy of 
the employees; to put the public 
in a boosting frame of mind; and 


to put a premium on courtesy and 
good service. 

We are building mailing lists of 
farmers, hankers, retailers, school 


teachers, manufacturers, clubs, 
associaticns, laboring men and 
railway employees, for the pur- 
pose of following all these people 
up through the mails. Our repre- 
sentatives parallel this work by 
calling on our correspondents, 
thereby making us seem more 
than a name to the man we want 
to influence. We have representa- 
tives at conventions and gather- 
ings of newspaper men, manufac- 
turers, retailers, tradesmen, club- 
women and miscellaneous people, 
co-operating with them in their 
work, hearing about their trou- 
bles, telling our story, and making 
friends. 

Speakers are placed upon pro- 
grammes, and before granges, 
farmers’ institutes, town meetings 
and gatherings like those cited be- 
fore we are telling the story of 
the interdependence of farmers, 
manufacturers, distributors, con- 
sumers and the railways. In the 
case of all associated groups, 


- home 
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friends are made of the officers 
and directors. 

If co-operation between the 
railways-and any group is im- 
possible because of some difficulty, 
we draw up a bill of particulars 
for discussion by a committee of 
broad-minded men chosen from 
both sides. The resulting settle- 
ment usually improves the rela- 
tions and leaves both sides on a 
common ground of undertaking 
and friendship. 

Whenever a chance for service 
comes along we seize it. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has not 
funds enough to send its confi- 
dential bulletins to Illinois manu- 
facturers, so we enclose them in 
our reguiar letters to the manu- 
facturers of the State, thereby 
rendering a service which im- 
proves relations. 

We try to help local commercial 
clubs in their civic and industrial 
development work. This is par- 
alleled with periodical district 
meetings with secretaries and of- 
ficers of these associations. 
Whenever possible, we try to get 
a local railway man into a posi- 
tion of influence on the associa- 
tions’ rolls, so that the work done 
may not be interrupted and its 
effect destroyed. Also by co-op- 
erating in local affairs such a man 
improves the standing of his own 
road. He is likewise in position 
to be helpful when controversies 
and misunderstandings arise. 

The agents hold the key to the 
local situation. They can make or 
break a railroad in a town. We 
have built a list of agents (ap- 
proved by the superintendents) 
and have started to improve the 
position of the local agent in his 
town; to develop. real 
friendship between him and us; 
to work out a small but system- 
atic plan of missionary work for 
him to use in his home town; to 
get him credit for the work he 
does for us; and to build around 
him a local committee of friendly 
active non-railroad men. We meet 
with this committee periodically, 
co-operate all the time, and now 
are developing those parts of our 
own campaign which the commit- 
tee can dovetail into. 
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The Simmons- Boardman Family 
is composed 
of the following members: 
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(1) Railway Age Gazette, 
(weekly) 
with 7,177 paid subscribers. 


(2) Railway Electrical Engineer, 
(monthly) 
with 1,745 paid subscribers. 


(3) Railway Maintenance Engineer, 
(monthly) 
with 5,218 paid subscribers. 


(4) Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
(monthly) 
with 7,213 paid subscribers. 
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(5) Railway Signal: Engineer, 
(monthly) 
with 3,650 paid subscribers. 


Ate paper has a distinct audience, 
the maximum overlap between the 
respective subscription lists of all five 
being less than three per cent. 








—If you sell anything that railways buy, 
but are not familiar with the intricacies 
of the market, write or telephone us and 
we will give you full information. 











SIMMONS - BOARDMAN PUB. COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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The Railway Age Gazette, Railway Electrical 
Engineer, Railway Mechanical Engineer, and 
Railway Signal Engineer are Members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. The Railway 
Maintenance Engineer has applied for Member- 
ship in the A: B.C. 
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Some of the best available painters in 
oil, water color and pastel are included 
in the Frey organization. 


These men understand how to make 
pictures that fairly “sing”; and better 
still, they know thoroughly all the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of color 
reproduction. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
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| CAdvertising Mlustrations 


| 104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Pompeiian Cream’s 
Success Due to — Late 


Founder’s Faith 


Frederick W. Stecher’s Confidence 
in Advertising Converted Ad- 
vertising Agent and Laid Basis 
for Almost Instantaneous Reward 
—Big Space, Sampling, Calen- 
dars and Human Appeal. 


BOUT fifteen years ago there 

was a small druggist-chem- 
ist of Cleveland, then about thir- 
ty-five years old, who made up a 
massage cream and sold it him- 
self in shop-to-shop calls on bar- 
bers. Encouraged by a little lo- 
cal success, he determined to go 
down to New York and see one 
of the large advertising agencies 
which he knew by reputation. 

He did not have much money, 
but though a man of rather mod- 
est and retiring manner, his faith 
and enthusiasm in his proposition 
were boundless. It was his cus- 
tom to talk about it to every one 
he met, if the occasion offered, 
rubbing it on his acquaintance’s 
hand and massaging it until it 
first disappeared and then reap- 
peared, bringing with it the hid- 
den dirt from the pores. 

In the smoking-compartment of 
the sleeping-car he fell into con- 
versation with a traveler and the 
inevitable subject came up. The 
druggist told of his plan to ad- 
vertise. 

“Why don’t you see William H. 
Johns, of Batten’s?” suggested 
his acquaintance. 

The druggist said he had al- 
ready decided to see another 
agent, but he took down Johns’ 
name and address. 

When he reached New York he 
vent to call on the advertising 
agent he had picked out. It was 
nine o’clock in the morning. The 
gent had not come down to the 
fice. The druggist-manufactur- 
r waited with growing impa- 
tience, twenty, thirty, forty min- 
ites, and then decided to call on 
the other agent. 

He found him in and got an 
interview. But Mr. Johns 
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couldn’t see enough merit in the 
proposition. The Cleveland man’s 
resources were limited to $5,000, 
cash and credit, and the adver- 
tising man assured him that he 
couldn’t possibly do anything on 
that. But the manufacturer hung 
on, and after an all-day session 
he succeeded in convincing the 
advertising agent that there was 
a strong chance of success. The 
agent also agreed to extend the 
credit he thought would be nec- 
essary. 

But it was never needed. The 
campaign was a paying success ab- 
solutely from the beginning. And 
this Pompeiian Massage Cream, 
developed from that modest 
start, made Frederick W. Stecher 
of Cleveland, a rich man. When 
he died, while on a motoring trip, 
September 27, he was, at the age 
of fifty years, one of the leading 
factors in Cleveland business life, 
a director and heavy stockholder 
in the American Multigraph Com- 
pany, and an investor -in many 
other local enterprises. These had 
contributed to his later wealth, 
but it was Pompeiian Cream that 
gave him his start, and it was 
confidence in advertising that got 
Pompeiian its chance. Strangely 
enough, neither Mr. Stecher nor 
Mr. Johns ever learned the name 
of the acquaintance on the train 
who brought them together. 

This confidence in advertising 
is still better illustrated by an- 
other incident which occurred 
about five or six years afterward. 
Mr. Stecher was again in New 
York. He was stepping into the 
elevator of the office building 
from one of the upper floors, and 
ran into a newspaper man from 
his home town. Salutations ex- 
changed, the other asked him 
what he was doing there. 

“Why,” said Mr. Stecher, “I’ve 
just signed a.contract with my 
advertising agents to _ invest 
$100,000 in advertising this next 
year.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars!” 
exclaimed the newspaper man. 
“Tf I had that much in cash I’d 
never invest it in advertising.” 

“Neither would I!” responded 
Mr. Stecher. 

To the very end he retained 
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this unshaken confidence in ad- 
vertising which no advertising 
man had given him, which he had 
acquired of himself. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Johns says, all druggists are 
believers in advertising, because 
they sell advertised goods so eas- 
ily and other goods with so much 
difficulty. At any rate, he was 
always ready to take a progressive 
step, and he saw it as quickly as 
anyone. It is a matter of record 
that he was one of the early 
large-space advertisers of the 
country. He was the second to 
use double-spreads in the Satur- 
day Evening-Post. He had by 
this time, of course, changed the 
opinion about not advertising if 
he had $100,000! 

Despite his keen interest and 
faith in advertising, he did not 
concern himself intimately with 
the details of space-buying and 
copy. His distinguishing trait, as 
his friends saw it, appears to have 
been a broad business vision 
and grasp of the essential fac- 
tors necessary to realize it. He 
was indifferent as to who filled 
in the details. Quick to see ad- 
vantages, he was equally quick to 
assign credit. One of his asso- 
ciates in building the business, 
the general manager, Otto Leo- 
pold,. twenty-five years ago was 
delivery-boy in the store. The 
secretary and advertising man- 
ager, W. W. Wheeler, went out 
from the agency eight years ago 
to write his copy and stayed 
there. 

But from whatever source’ the 
business ideas originated, Mr. 
Stecher made them his own by 
adoption and endorsement and 
they were almost invariably 
sound. The sampling has been 
the backbone of the business from 
the very start. 

The task before the advertising 
was therefore the persuasion 
of the public to get and try the 
sample. The sample then did the 
rest. The first ads were in the 
general magazines, aimed directly 
at men and indirectly at their 
barbers. 
zines were added, almost as an 
experiment. It soon turned out 
that women’s toilet afforded the 


A few women’s maga-. 


great field. A year or two ago a 
second specialty, Pompeiian 
Night Cream, was added, without 
disturbing the business in the 
Massage Cream, which has every 
year shown consistent gains. 

Good advertising copy. was in- 
spired more or less naturally by 
Mr. Stecher’s sympathetic and 
understanding attitude toward ad- 
vertising. Much of the advertising 
that is being run today by many 
houses in the toilet line, as, for 
instance, the romantic style of 
copy, was anticipated by the 
Pompeiian ads of ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

After some years the device of 
advertising an art or poster-cal- 
endar was used to stimulate the 
call for samples. People were 
induced to write for the calendar, 
but the important thing was the 
sample which went with it. The 
advertising “sold” the calendar, 
and the calendar “sold” the sam- 


ple. 

Mr. Stecher’s natural modesty 
is shown by one of the most 
striking pieces of copy the com- 
pany ever ran. It appeared in 
the Post back in the summer of 
1909. A “dispute” was described 
in the ad as having taken place 
between the advertising manager, 
on the one hand, and the presi- 
dent and directors of the Pom- 
peiian Manufacturing Company 
on the other. The latter were 
said to have questioned the ad- 
vertising man’s statement as to 
the number of persons who would 
request that a poster-calendar be 
sent them, and thus the number 
of such poster-calendars which 
should be lithographed. 

The advertising manager was 
represented as throwing down his 
whole hand, taking the public into 
his confidence and appealing to 
his readers to stick by him and 
show that he was right by send- 
ing for the calendar in immense 
numbers. Fifteen thousand re- 
quests resulted. 

During the last few years of 
his life, Mr. Stecher was virtually 
an invalid, and took part in no 
active conferences, but retained 
nevertheless a comprehensive 
oversight over his affairs. 
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All these advertisers have 
used McCall’s over five years, 
one third fourteen years, and 
three fourths ten years. 
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What IS Merchandising? 


Turn to the chapter, “Merchandising Defined,” in 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust’s book, “Modern Mer- 
chandising,” and you will find this definition: 


“Merchandising embraces every marketing process 
involved in getting a commodity from factory to 
consumer.” 


This definition and the chapters which follow it, 
namely, 


“Merchandising at the Factory” 
“Merchandising Difficulties” 


“The Primary Channels of Distributing 
Merchandise” 


“Channel No. 1. Factory—Jobber— 


Dealer—Consumer” 


“Channel No. 2. Factory—Dealer— 
Consumer” 


“Channel No. 3. Factory to Consumer.” 
“Some Advertising Fallacies” 


have attracted unusual attention on the part of the 
executive heads of many business houses and pro- 
fessors in the leading colleges and universities. 


Mallory,. Mitchell & Faust’s work in connection 
with the development of the “Consumer Accept- 
ance” idea is well known to those having to do 
with the important subject of advertising and 
merchandising. 


We invite communications with firms who desire 
copies of our book “Modern Merchandising” or 
particulars about our highly specialized service. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


ic.) 
Advertising and ore) ndising Counsel 


Security Building = - Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1904 











Story of “Crisco” as Told by 
Procter & Gamble 


The Company’s Answer in a Suit for Unfair Competition Has Many 
Facts of Interest to All Advertisers 


HE full life-history of 
“Crisco,” the well-known lard 
substitute manufactured and wide- 
ly advertised by the Procter & 
Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, 
is set forth in detail in the com- 
pany’s answer in court in the suit 
of the Magnolia Cotton Oil Com- 
pany. This suit, filed in the 
United States District Court, chal- 
lenged the Procter & Gamble 
Company’s right to the use of the 
name “Crisco” because of alleged 
conflict with “Crusto.” Beginning 
with the adoption of “Crisco” as 
a name for its lard substitute, and 
carrying the product through the 
extensive advertising campaign 
since conducted in its behalf, the 
company traces the history of 
“Crisco” down to date. 
According to the answer, the 
product was first manufactured in 


the year 1910, after the company 
had had a long and varied expe- 
rience in the manufacture of va- 
rious cottonseed-oil products, in- 
cluding lard compounds, under va- 


rious names. At that time the 
company began to take steps to 
manufacture a lard compound on 
an extensive scale, for introduc- 
tion to the trade and consumers 
everywhere in the United States. 

The first public step: was the 
announcement of a contest for 
the selection of an appropriate 
name, for which a prize of $500 
was offered. Many hundreds of 
names were submitted in this 


contest, and in the Spring of 1911. 


the name “Crisco” was selected 
from those submitted. The rea- 
sons for its selection, the com- 
oany declares, had nothing to do 
with “Crusto,” but were inherent 
in the name itself. 

_“The word was short, snappy, 
imple, easily remembered, lent 
tself admirably to an attractive 
lesign, had no descriptive or sug- 
‘estive qualities whatever, and 
vas entirely fanciful.” are the 
‘rounds asserted for the selection 


of the name, These, it. will be. 


observed, constitute an excellent 
list of requirements for a trade- 
name, both from the advertising 
and the legal standpoint. 

Having finally selected the name, 
the company continues, designs 
were prepared for labels and prep- 
arations were made to advertise 
thoroughly and to distribute in- 
formation of the new brand of 
cooking-fat on a scale never be- 
fore attempted in the marketing 
of such a product. The prepa- 
rations were duly completed, and 
the first of the new article was 
placed on the market and sold 
under the. name in controversy, 
“Crisco,” in the month of May, 
1911, without the slightest knowl- 
edge on the part of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, it declares, that 
there was such a product as 
“Crusto” in the field. 


EVEN FORM OF PACKAGE WAS NOVEL 


In order further to distinguish 
the product, after giving it a new, 
fanciful and arbitrary name, the 
company states that it selected a 
new and entirely distinctive style 
of container and wrapper, differ- 
ent from any used prior to that 
time for the sale of a cooking-fat 
of any sort. Specifically, the 
company points out that prior to 
the marketing of “Crisco” all lard 
and lard substitutes were sold for 
retail consumption in bulk or in 
buckets or pails, each provided 
with a bail, and the trade-mark or 
other design of the manufacturer 
was, as a rule, lithographed or im- 


‘printed on the pail itself. 


On the distinctive “Crisco” 
package, however, which was .a 
tin can, cylindrical in shape, with-’ 
out a bail (or handle), and with 
a friction top, the company used 
a white paper wrapper, with the 
name of the product on it. The 
packages used were also of a size 
different from the sizes used by 
manufacturers of lard com- 
pounds ; and, finally, the company 
points out that the product was 
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never sold in bulk for retail con- 
sumption. 

The advertising campaign on 
behalf of “Crisco” was inaugu- 
rated’in the year 1911, prepara- 
tions being made to supply the 
trade throughout the United 
States with the product. These 
preparations, designed to pave the 
way to the trade for the product 
at the same time with the appear- 
ance of the advertising in lead- 
ing periodicals, were thorough 
and comprehensive. 

“Every jobbing dealer in the 
United States, to the extent of 
thirty-five hundred or more, was 
furnished with advertising circu- 
lars, and to each was sent full- 
sized samples of the product, 
packed and branded as above set 
forth,” the company says. “To 
every retail grocer in the United 
States, as far as the company 
could ascertain their names, to the 
number of over 400,000, they 
mailed a circular letter describing 
the new brand ‘Crisco’ and urging 
its use. A complete campaign of 
street-car advertising in a dozen 
or more selected cities was inau- 
gurated in the same year, 1911, 
together with bill and poster ad- 
vertising, running for six months 
in some cases and in some for a 
year, and at the same time a news- 
paper advertising campaign was 
instituted in a large number of 
cities. 

“Also, in the fall of 1911, full- 
page or two-page advertisements 
in all of the great national weekly 
and monthly magazines, which pe- 
riodicals aggregate a circulation 
of more than 16,000,000 copies per 
week or per month, were insert- 
ed; this general scheme of adver- 
tising, and particularly the period- 
ical advertising, being continued 
in all of the magazines from 1911 
to the present date. At the time 
of the national periodical adver- 
tising, in the winter of 1911, in 
order that consumers could ob- 
tain the product, the Procter & 
Gamble Company shipped six 11%4- 
pound cans of ‘Crisco,’ wrapped 
and labeled as above set forth, 
free, to each of 15,000 retail mer- 
chants selected over the entire 
United States. 

“During the year 1911, features 
of ‘Crisco’ interesting from a 


chemical standpoint were brought 
to *the attention of numerous 
chemistry students of domestic- 
science schools, such as” Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, by 
means of lectures by high-class 
authorities in domestic science; 
and there was also inaugurated a 
method of advertising by means 
of short courses in domestic sci- 
ence lasting one week in a City, 
and extending throughout the im- 
portant cities of the United States, 
which has been continued up to 
the present time, and by means of 
which approximately 10,000 wom- 
en per week were directly reached 
by word of mouth during forty 
weeks of each year. Retail-store 
demonstrations and  house-to- 
house canvass work were also in- 
stituted. In this way, in making 
its product, ‘Crisco,’ known 
throughout the United States, 
during the five years prior to the 
institution of this suit, approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 has been ex- 
pended.” 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING ACCOM- 
PLISHED 


The result of this wide cam- 
paign of publicity, the company 
asserts, has been to familiarize 
consumers all over the country 
with “Crisco,” as distinguished 
from all other lard compounds, 
and it is vigorously denied that 
there has been any confusion on 
the part of consumers between 
“Crisco” and “Crusto,” the Mag- 
nolia product, and that there has 
been any unfair competition on 
the part of the Procter & Gamble 
Company. On the contrary, the 
company asserts that its advertis- 
ing, and especially the educational 
work done through the domestic 
science lectures referred to, have 


greatly aided all manufacturers of | 


lard compounds. As to these de- 
tails, the amount of “Crisco” mar- 
keted, and other points of consid- 
erable pertinence and interest, the 
Procter & Gamble Company’s an- 
swer asserts: 

“The defendants (The Procter 
& Gamble Company and the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany) allege that the plaintiff 
had full knowledge of the ad- 
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McGraw Publications 





\dvertising often fails to get 
credit for the results it produces 
because it has no champion pres- 
ent to fight for it. Particularly 
in the field of technical selling. 


Let “the house” overlook proper 
credit to a salesman for his part 
in producing any given piece of 
business and there will be a roar 
that will shake the roof. And 


properly so. 


But when a transaction is closed 
which has been developed, either 
directly or indirectly, by adver- 
tising, who fights for properly re- 
corded credit to the advertising? 


To illustrate: 


An advertiser who had been using 
space for a few months in Elec- 
trical World said, “There had 
been a few scattering inquiries— 
no results to amount to any- 
thing.” 


A search through his files was 
made on the spot. To his aston- 
ishment he found that 62 e-xcel- 
lent inquiries had been received. 


Some time before an advertiser in 
the Engineering Record said that 
he got a number of inquiries but 
made only unimportant sales. 


\ brief investigation revealed a 
transaction closed within the pre- 


vious 30 days in which a sale 
amounting to several thousand 
dollars was shown to have resulted 
definitely and directly from the 
Engineering Record advertising. 
The advertiser stated that this sale 
alone was of sufficient value to 
pay for his advertising for three 
years. 


How many similar cases had he 
probably overlooked in_ three 
years? 


An advertiser in Electric Railway 
Journal complained that inquiries 
received did not mention the 
Journal. Ergo, he could not give 
the Journal any credit for them. 


In the same conversation it was 
developed that he then had pend- 
ing a transaction involving thou- 
sands of dollars in which the 
negotiations could not by any pos- 
sibility have been originated by 
anything except his advertising in 
the Journal. 


These are typical instances—un- 
covered by accident. And this 
sort of thing is going on constant- 
ly. The advertiser who makes it 
his business to know the value of 
his advertising is the most con- 
sistent and continuous user of the 
McGraw Publications. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


Engineering Record 


Electrical World 


Electrical Merchandising 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Electric Railway Journal 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Evening Mail Wins the Pennant 
In the “GAIN” Race 


among all New York even- 
ing newspapers for volume 
of gain in advertising 


First June The Evening Mail 
First l™July The Evening Mail 
First I August The Evening Mail 
First I September The Evening Mail 


The LEADERSHIP of The Evening Mail was challenged but 
never LOST. 


COMING THROUGH THE FIELD 


Just as the Boston Red Sox came through the field at the last 
minute, The Evening Mail won the race in September on the 
VERY LAST DAY of the month by showing a better proportion 
of advertising than any other paper. 


HERE IS HOW THE PAPERS FINISHED FOR 
SEPTEMBER: 


The Evening Mail gained 
Second paper. gained 
Third paper gained 
Fourth paper gained 
Fifth paper gained 

Sixth paper gained 
Seventh paper (lost) 


Columns 





The Total Number of Columns of Gain MADE BY ALL OF 
THE EVENING PAPERS—June 1 to Oct. 1: 


The Evening Mail 
Second paper 

Third paper 

Fourth paper 

Fifth paper 

Sixth paper 
Seventh paper (lost) 


Columns 


The standing of each evening paper, showing the gain or loss 
over the same days of the month of last year, appears every day 
on the First Page of The’ Evening Mail. 


The Evening Mail Is the Fastest Growing Newspaper in New York 
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vertising and marketing of the 
defendant’s product, ‘Crisco,’ at 
the time when the same was placed 
o1 the market in the summer of 
1°11, and the plaintiff has had full 
kiowledge continuously wherever 
it was selling its lard compound 
uider the alleged trade-mark 
‘Crusto’ that the defendants’ 
goods, under the name of ‘Crisco,’ 
were in the same market, handled 
by the same jobbers and sold over 
the same counters, and said plain- 
tiff has been fully advised of the 
tremendous campaign of public- 
ity that the defendants have given 
to the trade-mark ‘Crisco’ since 
said campaign was instituted in 
the summer of 1911, and plaintiff 
maintained a complete silence, 
and entered no objection of any 
infringement of its alleged rights 
as set forth in the bill of com- 
plaint until a month or two prior 
to the institution of this suit; and 
defendants allege that the plain- 
tiff, by its acquiescence, laches and 
delay for four and a half to five 
years to advise defendants of its 
claim of alleged infringement, has 
forfeited and abandoned any 
rights which it might have had. 
“During all of which period, 
defendants acted innocently and 
in good faith in the marketing of 
their product ‘Crisco,’ and in the 
expenditure of vast sums of 
money in creating a demand for 
the product ‘Crisco,’ while the 
plaintiff was fully aware of the 
use of said name by the defend- 
ants from the summer of 1911, 
and raised no objection whatever 
thereto until defendants had cre- 
ated a very large and extensive 
trade in the product ‘Crisco,’ to 
such an extent that prior to any 
protest or objection, defendants 
had marketed upwards of 150,000,- 
000 pounds thereof, and had dis- 
tributed its product throughout 
the United States, so that there 
is no town or locality where 
‘Crisco,’ as the product of defend- 
ants, is not known and on sale. 
_ “They deny that ‘Crisco’ is an 
infringement of ‘Crusto,’ and deny 
that by its adoption and use the 
defendants have heretofore and 
are now evading plaintiff’s rights 
in the use and enjoyment of its 
alieged trade-mark ‘Crusto.’ On 


the contrary, the defendants, on 
information and belief, allege that 
at the time the plaintiff adopted 
its mark, ‘Crusto,’ there had been 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office appropriated to the 
use of lard and lard substitutes 
more than four hundred names 
and marks to designate the prod- 
uct of particular manufacturers ; 
that among other marks which 
have been registered in the United 
States Patent Office and were in 
use long prior to the adoption of 
the alleged trade-mark ‘Crusto’ 
were— 
“‘Crystal, by The Minnesota 
Packing & Provision Com- 
pany, Certificate No. 26,087, 
dated February 19, 1895; 
“ ‘Crescent,’ by Swift & Co., 
Certificate No. 24,915, dated 
April 10, 1894: 
“‘Crispene,’ by Schwarzschild 
& Sulzberger Company, Cer- 
tificate No. 40,317, dated May 
12, 1903; ' 
“*Tasco,’ by John C. Tassey, 
of Sherman, Texas, Certifi- 
cate No. 39,492, dated De- 
cember 16, 1902; 
“‘Frosto,’ by T. M. St. Clair 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Certificate No. 66,312, 
dated November 19, 1907; 
by reason of which, if the plaintiff 
has acquired any rights and title 
to the mark ‘Crusto’ for its goods, 
it is limited to the identical or 
substantially identical word, and 
the trade-mark of defendants, 
‘Crisco,’ does not bear any closer 
resemblance to the mark ‘Crusto’ 
than ‘Crusto’ bears to trade-marks 
for goods of the same descriptive 
properties adopted and in use by 
cther manufacturers to designate 
their respective products long 
prior to the adoption and use of 


‘Crusto’ by the plaintiff. 


DEFENDANTS ALLEGE NAMES DON’T 
CONFLICT 


“The defendants deny that 
‘Crisco’ so nearly resembles 
‘Crusto’ as to be likely to cause 
confusion between the product of 
the plaintiff and defendants’ prod- 
uct in the minds of the public and 
purchasers generally, and deny 
that the trade-mark ‘Crisco’ is 
calculated to deceive purchasers, 
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so that such purchasers will buy 
the goods of the defendants as 
and for the goods of plaintiff. 
The defendants deny that such 
confusion or deception does in 
fact now exist, or that the same 
has existed since the defendants 
put their goods on the market un- 
der the trade-name ‘Crisco.’ On 
the contrary, they allege that the 
trade and the purchasing public 
distinguish clearly between the 
product of the plaintiff and the 
product of the defendants when 
sold under the respective names 
‘Crusto’ and ‘Crisco.’ The defend- 
ants allege that in such restricted 
localities as the plaintiff may have 
introduced the sale of its product 
‘Crusto,’ the. purchasers thereof 
very clearly distinguish between 
plaintiff’s product and the de- 
fendants’ product. 

“The defendants allege that by 
reason of the wide publicity that 
has attached to defendants’ goods 
when sold under the trade-mark 
‘Crisco,’ by reason of the adver- 
tising campaigns and widespread 
information given to the purchas- 
ing public, the purchasing public 
and consumers are entirely famil- 
iar with defendants’ product 
‘Crisco’ and recognize it as dif- 
fering materially from plaintiff’s 
product ‘Crusto’ and all other 
lard compounds, and they* deny 
that any confusion or deception 
does in fact now exist or ever 
has existed between defendants’ 
goods sold under the brand-name 
of ‘Crisco’ and plaintiff’s goods 
sold under the brand-name 
‘Crusto.’ 

“The defendants deny that there 
is any such near resemblance be- 
tween the two marks that plaintiff 
has lost custom and trade by rea- 
son of the acts of the defendants. 
They deny that the goods of de- 
fendants’ manufacture have been 
substituted and sold as and for 
the goods of plaintiff; they deny 
that there has been any confusion 
by reason of any similarity in 
such word ‘Crusto’ and ‘Crisco’ 
that has enabled or does now en- 
able retail dealers to substitute 
and palm off upon customers de- 
fendants’ goods as and for the 
goods of plaintiff; and they deny 
that by reason of any such al- 
leged similarity opportunity has 


been taken advantage of by such 
dealers to deprive plaintiff of any 
trade and custom to which. itimay 
be justly entitled.” be 


WHOLE TRADE HAS BENEFITED 


Referring to the benefit that has 
accrued to the entire trade of 
manufacturing lard substitutes by 
reason of its advertising, the com- 
pany says: 

“By reason of the demand which 
they (the defendants) have cre- 
ated for their product under the 
brand-name of ‘Crisco’ and the 
widespread publicity they have 
given their product as a substi- 
tute for natural lard, they have 
largely increased and _ benefitted 
the entire trade of manufacturers 
marketing lard substitutes, inclu- 
ding the trade of the plaintiff .in 
its product ‘Crusto.’ Prior to the 
time the defendants entered the 
field, there existed in many locali- 
ties a prejudice against the use of 
any substitute for natural lard as 
a cooking-fat, and defendants’ 
campaign of publicity has very 
largely broken down and de- 
stroyed this prejudice, so that 
consumers and users have been 
and now are willing to abandon 
the use of natural lard for cook- 
ing, and to accept and use lard 
substitutes, all of which general 
shifting of the trade has been of 
benefit to the plaintiff. in its 
trade.” 

An interesting and not gener- 
ally known fact regarding the 
composition of “Crisco” and the 
resulting demand for it is set 
forth as follows: 

“The product sold under the 
brand-name ‘Crisco’ contains no 
cottonseed-oil whatever, nor any 
animal fat, and it was intended 
to and does occupy a place in the 
market distinct from any and all 
lard compounds. It is not sold 
and has not been sold in competi- 
tion with lard compounds as of 
the same descriptive properties, 
and the product ‘Crisco’ has a 
distinct trade not obtained by 
either natural lard or any lard 
compounds, in that it is sold to 
and used by orthodox Jews, who 
are not permitted by the tenets of 
their religion to use as cooking- 
fat any product containing animal 
fat, aud to indicate to the Jewish 
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OWEVER much over-used as a word, ‘‘PEP”’ is 
expressive of the modern trend of Advertising. 


There is a demand for action—go—animation ! 
It is the spirit of today. 


To visualize this quality and still remember that 
the object of Advertising Art is to sell goods is 
characteristic of the Ethridge Art Service. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. * 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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WANTED 
Advertising 
Assistant 


There is an opportunity 
in the advertising depart- 
ment of a New York finan- 
cial house—the largest of 
its kind in the country— 
for a young man of 25 or 
over, who has already 
demonstrated that he can 
write good copy (not nec- 
essarily financial copy) 
and who is handy with the 
pencil in making attrac- 
’ tive layouts. 


Added to this, if he 
knows something about 
the writing and editing of 
an internal house-organ— 
the kind that carries the 
message of the house to 
its employes—it will add 
considerable weight to his 
chance of selection. 


This position requires 
initiative, ability to accept 
responsibility and the 
knack of doing it right the 
first time. A former news- 
paper reporter who has 
also had a few years of 
advertising agency copy 
work might qualify nicely 
for this job. 


Send samples of your copy 
and layout work (which will be 
returned to you), state experi- 
ence, record of employment, age, 
nationality, education and salary 
desired. All replies will be held 
in strictest confidence. Address 


“R, F.’’ Box 129 
Printers’ Ink 














trade that defendants’ product 
sold under the name of ‘Crisco’ 
is adapted for this use, the de- 
fendants mark the cans and con- 
tainers intended for distribution 
to this branch of the trade with 
the Kosher sign, which indicates 
that it contains no animal fat 
whatever.” r 

The charge of the Magnolia 
Company, that registration in the 
United States Patent Office was 
refused to “Crisco,” is specifically 
denied by the Procter & Gamble 
Company, it being asserted that, 
on the contrary, the registration 
of the mark was duly allowed, be- 
ing published in the Official Ga- 
zette of the office on August 3, 
1915. Notice of opposition was 
filed on behalf of “Crusto,” but 


| was not allowed, according to the 
| Procter & Gamble Company. 


In brief, the defense set up by 


| the Procter & Gamble Company 
| to the suit is that “Crisco” has 
been made familiar to the public, 


in the United States through a 
sustained and carefully conducted 
publicity compaign, and that there 
has never at any time been any 
confusion between it and other 
products of a generally similar 
nature. It is asserted that as op- 
posed to the universal national 
distribution’ of “Crisco,” attained 
by means of the publicity cam- 
paign referred to, “Crusto” has 
never had more than a restricted 
local sale, and the allegations of 


| the Magnolia Cotton Oil Company 


regarding unfair competition, con- 
fusion and the like are therefore 
denied in toto. 


John A. Rhea With 
Kaufmann’s 


John A. Rhea, who for over twenty 
years was with W. & alker, a mail- 
order house of Pittsburgh, chiefly as ad- 
vertising. manager, is now in charge of 
the sales-promotion department of Kauf- 
mann’s department store of the same 
city. 


“American Hebrew” Appoints 
Business Manager 


W. R. Fairchild has been appointed 
business manager of the American He- 
brew, New York. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Boston American, Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph, and the 
Munsey magazines. 
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WOQODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 

purpose to investigate 

thoroughly, to think 
‘ clearly,'to plan com- 
prehensively , to work. 
intelligently, to serve 
sincerely .~~~~ 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 
MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
‘ ADVERTISING - - 
R.L.WHITTON VICE PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. ‘+ CHICAGO 
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Shall the Retail Price Be 
Advertised ? 


IGLEHEART BrRoTHERs’ 
“Swans’ Down’? CrackeD WHEAT, 
GraHaM Ftour, Etc. 

EvansvIL_e, Inp., Sept. 7, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do retailers object to the retail sell- 
ing price of an article being advertised 
to the customers, either through circu- 
lars in the package or by putting the 
price on the —— if they secure a 
profit of 20% on the selling price, or 
25% on the cost? 

Yours very truly, 
Austin IGLEHEART. 

F the margin allotted is fair, 

considering the character of the 
goods, retail grocers favor the 
advertising and the imprinting of 
retail prices on the packages. 

An item notably successful, and 
one which suffers little, if at all, 
from price-cutting, is “K C” bak- 
ing powder, which is packed in 
cans labeled conspicuously: “15 
Ounces 15 Cents,” “25 Ounces 25 
Cents,” etc. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany began to market Wesson’s 
Oil some years ago with little ad- 
vertising and, because it was in- 
troduced very frequently by phy- 
sicians as a sort of invalid food, 
some grocers tacked on an un- 
natural margin and charged 50 
cents for the small size. In self- 
protection the company then im- 
printed the price of 30 cents on 
the can. This resulted in stand- 
ardizing the price and, as the re- 
tailer thus still was allowed the 
liberal margin of about 30 per 
cent, co-operation was secured 
and distribution increased more 
rapidly. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous 
and noteworthy instance of a 
widely advertised article which 
carries the imprinted price on ev- 
ery package is Pompeian Olive 
Oil. Here we have an example 
of a uniform scale of cost to the 
consumer: $4 the gallon, $2 the 
half gallon, $1 the quart, etc. 

The imprinted price. has a 
rather far-reaching influence, es- 
pecially if backed up by con- 
sumer - advertising. The  con- 
sumer goes to the merchant pre- 
pared to pay the advertised price; 
so the sale is made, very largely 
in advance, on the regular-price 


basis, and thus greatly facilitated. 
The imprinted price prevents mis- 
takes on the part of the clerks, so 
the merchant is sure at what 
prices the goods will be sold. The 
imprinted price protects ignorant, 
careless merchants who are slip- 
shod in their habits from selling 
the goods at unprofitable prices. 
And all these factors tend to lift 
such articles out of the cut-price 
list, cutters generally devoting 
themselves to articles on which 
prices are not so easily main- 
tained. 

This reasoning is especially sus- 
tained in the case of Pompeian 
Oil, because that is an article on 
which the provision for the re- 
tailer is.so liberal that, if left to 
his own devices, he would be very 
apt to sell it for much less than 
the imprinted prices. Moreover, 
large retail buyers can obtain the 
goods on such a basis as makes 
the imprinted prices yield unusu- 
ally liberal margins. Yet the in- 
fluence of the imprintation is so 
great that even such buyers gen- 
erally get full figures.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Western Golfers’ Tournament 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ As- 
sociation will hold a “home-coming” 
tournament at the Exmoor Country Club, 
Highland Park, Ill., October 5. _ The 
committee in charge is Paul E. Faust, 
Ernest I. Mitchell, B. D. Butler and 
James M. Snitzler. A. C. G. Hammes- 
fahr has presented the association with 
a silver trophy, emblematic of the 1916 
championship. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Change Name 


The name of the Hasbrook, Story & 
Brooks Special Newspaper Agency has 
been changed to Story, Brooks & Fin- 
ley, Inc. Mr. Hasbrook retired several 
months ago to become associated with 
the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, and 
shortly after J. F. Finley became a mem- 
ber of the firm. 


C. E. Sears Leaves Agency 
Field 


Clinton E. Sears, for the past four 
years with the Louis A. Pratt Adver- 
tising Co., of. Detroit, has resigned to 
become sales and advertising manager of 
the Locomotive Engineers & Conductors’ 
Mutual Protective Association, of De- 
troit, 
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Sales or Advertising? 


Some firms who employ us to make 
a study, plan and exhibit of their 
marketing problem, prefer to have us 


feature the sales rather than the adver- 


tising side. 


Under such circumstances, Mr. Hoyt will personally 
supply advice and constructive criticism on sales 
sales management. 


But, in other cases, ideal conditions are found when 
intensive sales effort plus intelligent advertising can be 
applied to the problem. 

The way to find out whether we can do business together 
is to invite us to meet you—either in your office or in one of 


ours. You are not asked to retain us as your advertising agents 
until you have seen the result of our study. 


By appointment and: without obligation, Mr. Hoyt will be 
pl to talk over the matter at our New York Office. 


**How Should An Advertising Agent Solicit An Account ?*’ 


is an article in a recent issue of our house organ which 
will interest you. Write for it; free to executives only, 


Hoyts Jervice, Inc. 


Charles W.Hoyt, President 
Advertising and Saler Management 
116-120 We: 3294 S$t,New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Cleveland 
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YOUR GUN LOADED: 


OU prepare against fire by carrying fire 

insurance — you prepare against bur- 

glary—against accidents—even against 
death. Why then should you not prepare 
against that inevitable lessening of demand 
for your product in the markets where you 
are selling now? 


That “filled-with-orders” condition cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. The war must end—it might 
stop any day—then raw materials now used for 
war supplies will be available for ogther uses— 
concerns now making war supplies will look 
around for new markets so they can utilize their 
increased capacities. 


Are you preparing to meet this increased, even 
fierce competition? How do you plan to do it? 


Do you know of any better ‘or safer insurance than the 
development of a new market? But you ought to begin 
now—it can’t be done in a month—it takes time to implant 
your product in an industry where you are not known. 


The Clay Products field is one you should choose because 
it is prosperous—it shows wonderful progress—it’s an ex- 
panding market where there is a constantly increasing 
demand for equipment and supplies that make for decreased 


costs in manufacturing and a better quality of products. sate 


4 Send your literature and let our Service Department show you ; couns 
how to get into this market. But don't wait until it's “time the 
to shoot"’"—load your gun now, prodt 
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gaflhe Package as a First Aid to 


Distribution 


l!ow Cyrilla Olive Oil Uses a Pinch Bottle as a Lever in Chicago 


SCORE or more distributors 
of olive oil have watched 
witii envious eyes the ease with 
which the Garibaldi Company of 
Chicago has pried its way into 
the Chicago market, tucked five 
thousand dealers safely away in 
its pocket, and then calmly 
stepped outside and prepared to 
repeat the performance in Detroit 
and other Middle West cities. 
More than one of these distribu- 
tors have found 
themselves won- 
dering how the 
newcomer has been 
able to do it, and 
when they com- 
pare this feat of in- 
creasing sales 600 
per cent in three 
months with their 
hard-won progress 
the wonder has 
turned to rampant 
curiosity. 

Of course the 
Garibaldi Company 
used newspaper 


‘made with mild and 


and Middle West Cities 


When the company put Cyrille 
Olive Oil on the market last 
year L. E. Schoenfeld, the vice- 
president, appreciated that to 
drive an entering wedge into the 
market he must first provide him- 
self with a lever. Marketing an 
olive oil was about as easy as 
getting distribution for a new 
floating castile soap. There were 
brands without number already on 
the dealers’ shelves, with many 
o 1d - established 
brands among 
them. Like most 
package food prod- 
ucts, it would be 
hard to convince 
the dealer that 
Cyrilla Oil had any 
exceptional merit. 
To interest him at 
all there must be 
something about 
the product which 
was not common 
to other brands, 
something that 
would make him 


2 
have tasted this superior olive oil, made 
the first Jena drops that cose from De toe 
olives o: Ri $, do not the 
relish of this exquisite &ch- 

ied can’t judge Cyrilla from what you- 
know of pbs of olive oil. hig hes 


interested in it in 
spite of the fact 
it You pybed that he already had 
we we eEcr ree, a shelf full of 


advertising — but 
so have several 
other olive-oil dis- 
tributors used ad- 





vertising. The @ 


company also had 
at its disposal com- 
petent advertising 
counsel—but so did 
the others. Its 
product had merit 
—but so did the 
others. There was 
one thing which 
the Garibaldi Com- 
pany had, 

ever, 

others had overlooked. A pack- 
age that was different from that 
in which any other olive oil was 
packed, and one which was de- 
signed from the bottom up with 
akeen eye to advertising and dis- 
tribtion value. 


and department stores, 
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COPY IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


olive oils waiting 
to be sold 

After going over 
several ideas, Mr. 
Schoenfeld hit up- 
on the idea of put- 
ting the olive oil 
up in terra-cotta 
containers similar 
in design to those 
used thousands of 
years ago by the 
Romans. This idea, 
however, was short-lived. In 
order to make the containers at 
a practical price it was necessary 
to buy them in Europe. Europe 
was not in a mood to turn its at- 
tention to making terra-cotta 
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" jars, it was too busy making bul- 
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lets, so glass was substituted, and 
the containers made at home. 

No practical expense was spared 
to make these containers beautiful 
in design. It was the thought of 
the company that by doing this a 
woman on the fence as to which 
of several brands of olive oil to 
select might choose Cyrilla, if for 
no other reason that she could 
use the container long after the 
oil was gone. So well did this idea 
work out that the container not 
only won over the woman, but a 
great many sales were made to 
dealers which would not have 
been made had it not been for 
the container. 

“The money we have spent in 
getting a container that had sales 
value in itself,” said Mr. Schoen- 
feld to a member of the editorial 
staff of Printers’ Inx, “has been 
paid back. to us a hundredfold. 
For illustration, only the other 
day I was calling on the manager 
of a large chain of Detroit drug 
stores. When I mentioned olive 
oil he threw up his hands. ‘Don’t 
talk olive oil to me,’ he said, ‘I 


have more of it on hand right 
now than I will sell in the next 


two years.’ Not being able to in- 
terest him in the olive oil, I tried 
him on our castile soap, which is 
made from the oil. He was will- 
ing to put in some of the soap, in 
fact he was enough interested to 
put in a window display of it. 


HOW UNUSUAL BOTTLE HELPED 


“When he said window dis- 
play to me I immediately saw vi- 
sions of a big oil order. ‘That 
would certainly make a dandy- 
looking window,’ I told him, ‘and 
we will be mighty glad to co- 
operate with you in every way, 
but if you want a window that 
will cause people to sit up and 
take notice why don’t you put in 
a background of the very oil 
from which the soap is made?’ 

“Then I set a few sample bot- 
tles out on the counter, and 
sketched out some ideas which 
he could work up into a window. 
He had been lukewarm about the 
window-display idea before, but 
as soon as he set eyes on the 
unique cruet he became enthusi- 


INK 


astic. He was so struck with the 
appearance of the bottle that he 
immediately gave me an order for 
enough oil to back up a: good- 
sized window.” 

Mr. Schoenfeld mentioned other 
instances of a similar character 
where the bottle had been used 
as a window-display argument by 
both himself and his salesmen, 
and by applying the idea many 
dozens of bottles of oil were sold, 
and put on display in desirable 
show windows. This feature 
alone, he feels, was a tremendous 
help to them in getting their in- 
itial distribution. 

Still another way in which the 
unique package helped them in 
getting a foothold in Chicago was 
using it as a silent salesman. 
Specialty salesmen calling on the 
grocery trades have long been in 
the habit of catching the dealer 
when the store was empty, and 
when he was able to give them 
his undivided attention. Cyrilla 
salesmen, however, quite often 
found it best to reverse this pro- 
cedure. They waited until the 
dealer had a good-sized crowd in 
the store, then they would go in 
and while the dealer was busy set 
out a few samples on his counter, 
taking care that they would be 
where the customers could not 
very well miss them. To all in- 
tents and purposes he was merely 
getting his samples ready for the 
dealer’s inspection. And _ the 
dealer, used to nervy salesmen, 
paid Lut little attention to him. 

Not so, however, with the deal- 
er’s customers. Being human they 
were curious, and the actions of 
this strange young man soon riv- 
eted their attention. Presently 
someone was sure to stroll over 
to the counter and comment on 
the package. Its unique shape 
and smart appearance had caught 
her eye. 

“What is that?” would be the 
invariable query. 

And the salesman, wishing to 
be courteous to a prospective buy- 
er’s customers, would explain that 
it was a new olive oil, and further 
enlighten her regarding its excel- 
lent qualities and price, not for- 
getting to mention that the con- 
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Pror. CHARLES WM. BurKETT 
Editor American Agriculturist 


OF course you realize 
the helpful possibili- 
ties of the new Federal 
Farm Loan System. 


When the land banks it pro- 
vides for are established farmers 
will be able through them to ob- 
tain money at reasonable rates 
of interest upon easy terms of 
repayment. 


These funds are to be used 
in such a way as to improve the 
value of the borrower’s farm. 
For instance, he may buy equip- 
ment and’conveniences for farm 
or home, fertilizer, feed, live 
stock or other improvements as 
well as use the money for buy- 
ing farm land or for refunding 
any existing farm mortgage. 


When passed by Congress 
this important measure had al- 
most an unanimous vote in both 
Houses. It is therefore a non- 
partisan measure in every sense 





of the word. Naturally, it is 
gratifying to me that the long 
persistent and successful efforts 
of American Agriculturist to 
obtain this legislation have been 
recognized universally. 


You will be interested in 
knowing that a gold pen with 
which the President of the 
United States approved the 
law was by him presented to 
Mr. Herbert Myrick, President 
of Orange Judd Company, 
in recognition of American 
Agriculturist’s efforts. 


This great honor reminds me 
that when Theodore Roosevelt 
was President he prepared an 
address that was read at the 
dedication of the Myrick Build- 
ing in which he said: “The 
Orange Judd agricultural pa- 
pers have been managed so as 
to combine intelligent cham- 
pionship of the needs of the 
farm with successful handling 
of the enterprise itself as a busi- 
ness proposition.” His address 
then went on to champion the 
views of American Agriculturist 
in behalf of more rational edu- 
cation. Never was a farm pe- 
riodical so honored by presi- 
dents, governors, statesmen or 
by farmers and their associa- 
tions as the American Agricul- 
turist. You know why! 


ChertetiRurkolt 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Forest and Stream 
Is Getting Busy 
—Very Busy 


This publication occupies a unique position in 
American periodical literature. 

It is America’s First Out-Door Journal. 

For more than forty years it has been and 
still is, the recognized Sportsmen’s Authority in 
this country. 

FOREST AND STREAM enjoys the respect 
and affection of many most eminent American 
gentlemen interested in out-door sports and the 
natural sciences. 

It has rendered to the public some notable and 
important service—the protection of game—the 
founding of the Audubon Society—fighting the 
use of untried and dangerous nitro powders— 
the protection of Yellowstone National Park for 
the people—the original move to establish and 
maintain Glacier National Park—the enthusiastic 
support of the migratory bird law. 

These and other useful efforts in the interest 
of all of the people have made FOREST AND 
STREAM a real institution. 

Now under its new ownership and new man- 
agement, the publication is being improved 
editorially and physically. 

Circulation-wise here is the program which we 
will carry out: 


December, 25,000 April, 45,000 August, 65,000 
January-1917, 30,000 May, 000 September, 70,000 


February, 35,000 June, 55,000 October, 75,000 
March, 40,000 July, 60,000 November, 80,000 


If you are interested in selling goods to men of a 
substantial and desirable type, get into FOREST AND 
STREAM while the rate is at its low ebb. 


Forest & Stream Publishing Company 


128 East 28th Street, New York 
Richard S. Wood 
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tainer was something that she 
could use on the table long after 
the oil was gone. Quite fre- 
quently the woman would call 
the dealer and say that she would 
take a bottle, and of course the 
only thing the dealer could do 
would be to order a dozen or so 
after such conclusive evidence of 
its saleability. 

But the value of the package 
did not end with getting initial 
distribution by any means. Drug- 
cists who had been in the habit of 
keeping their olive oil under 
cover were glad to put Cyrilla oil 
out on their shelves and in their 
showcases. One’ Rogers Park 
druggist liked the package so well 
that he even went so far. as to 
devote an entire showcase in the 
center of his store to perfumes 
on one side, and Cyrilla Olive Oil 
on the other. This support by 
the druggists was helped along by 
advertising in the trade-papers 
calling attention to the fact that 
the reason druggists were losing 
their grip on the olive-oil trade 
was due to their failure to stock 
advertised brands. Druggists 
were still inclined to concentrate 
on their own brands because of 
the greater margin of profit, and 
as a result the grocers were get- 
ting the cream of the olive-oil 
business. 

The package was of ¢ourse 
played up prominently in the 
newspaper advertising, and by 
backing up this advertising with 
energetic sales work such as de- 
scribed above the company suc- 
ceeded in the short space of three 
months in adding 5,000 additional 
grocers, delicatessen stores and 
druggists to their avenues of dis- 
tribution. Considering the diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome 
in the way of dealer indifference 
and a congested market this show- 
ing would indicate that the pack- 
age is something that is worthy 
of more than a passing thought. 
It can be an active selling force, 
or just a package. 


The magazine advertising of John 
Wanamaker is being handled now by 
Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York. 


OT all the stress 
should be put on 
the economy of a 
heat. There’s something 
to be said about its com- 
forts; its healthfulness. 

If, however, you can 
combine the three; it 
would seem quite like the 
ideal heat. 

If you could go still 
further; and have a heat 
that would be noiseless, 
leakless, dustless and 
free from _ obtrusive 
stacks of iron, known as 
radiators; it would then 
surely seem as if you had 
a super-heat. 

Kelsey Health Heat 
then must be the super- 
heat. It answers the de- 
scription. 

For comparative facts 
about all heats; and par- 
ticular facts about the 
Kelsey; send for booklet 
“Some Saving Sense on 
Heating.” 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 103-V Park Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH.: 
Space 95-V Builders Exchange 


BOSTON, MASS. : 
t 405-V P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
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Who Writes Your 
House Organ Copy? 


Is he a trained writer? Has he a 
spicy, original style that captures reader 
interest? Has he a keen sense of humor? 
Has he the knack of injecting interest- 
value as well as selling value into copy? 


Is he thoroughly well educated? Has 
he traveled extensively? Has he had 
experience, for instance, as clerk in a 
country store, and salesman on the road, 
to develop his merchandising instincts 
and give fim a better understanding of 
human nature? Has he a nose for 
news? Is he a Diplomat and “Mixer” 
so he can work in harmony with every 
member of your organization? 

Is he a good salesman? Is he a good 
reporter? Is he a good advertising 
man? 

Answer “Yes” to a substantial ma- 
jority of these questions and your House 
Organ is likely to succeed. Answer 
“No” and your House Organ is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Copy makes or breaks house organs. 
There’s no escaping this conclusion— 
therefore the selection of the right Copy 
Writer is all important. 

And in selecting your writer, there’s 
only one way to measure the man—by 
results. Let others tell you about my 
qualifications for the task: 


About Myron Townsend 

For three years Myron Townsend 
wrote the copy for the Timken Maga- 
zine and made a success that was a 
success. And there’s a reason for it. 
His hip, hip, hurrah, devil-may-care 
style is great. It’s HUMAN; it helps 
make a tellow laugh and THINK, and 
it made the Timken Magazine one of 
the most interesting and readable of 
them all. Townsend has brains, en- 
ergy, originality, and he is a handy 
man to have around.—THOMAS 
DREIER, Boston Editor. 


- Myron Townsend is one of the most 

punchful and prolific writers in the 
— geppeinacanee and Publisher, New 
ork. 


M. T. is an optimist. His cheery op- 
timism infects even his own copy, and 
he has the happy faculty of working in 
harmoay with every man in the organ- 
ization.—Edwin A. Walton, Adv. Mgr., 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


We met Myron and “like his style.” 
It’s unique, original, typically Ameri- 
can. His keen sense of humor, his 
personality—in-print, mark him as a 
copy writer of distinction and class.— 
John Hart, London Opinion. 


You don’t believe it? Ask me to 
prove it. My time against yours on 
your own terms. 

Myron TownsEnD, 
115 E. 31st Street, 
New York. 





Distribution by 
Advertising When Law 
Cuts Trade’s Profits 


Carbona Company Not Allowed to 
Pay Import Duty into Canada as 
Result of Anti-Dumping Statute, 
and Cannot Afford to Manu- 
facture There nor Raise Price, 
Yet Sales Grow Rapidly 

‘ 

‘ A RECENT experience,” said 

A. Wineburgh, of the Car- 

bona Products Company to 
Printers’ INK the other day, “has 
given me the most convincing, 
the most conclusive evidence of 
the value of advertising that I 
have ever seen in all my adver- 
tising and business years. You 
know we all believe in advertis- 
ing and have had wonderful 
demonstrations of its power, but 
we seldom get the clean-cut kind 
of proof that shuts out absolutely 
every other kind of explanation 
for the success of a campaign. 

“Until recently the Carbona 
Company had never tried to sell 
its product in Canada, but a lit- 
tle business had been drifting in 
for years. I decided that if it 
was coming in without solicita- 
tion, it might be worth while 
pushing the promotion, with the 
possibility in view that when the 
business was large enough, I 
might build a factory there. 

“So last January I put a card 
in the street cars of Toronto, 
and soon afterward sent a man up 
to look the situation over. He 
reported that he had been able to 
buy Carbona at quite a number 
of the druggists, but that there 
was a general complaint on the 
part of the jobbers and retailers 
that the retail margin of profit 
was not enough, in consequence 
of the jobber having to pay the 
import. duty of 25 per cent and 
then passing it along to the re- 
tailer. 

“IT was interested in the situa- 
tion by that time. I felt that I 
wanted to put the Canadian re- 
tailer on the same basis as the 
retailer in this country, and give 
him the same opportunity to 
make a profit. And I was willing 
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The Medium 
That Reaches Catholic 


Institutions 


Did you read Earl D. Eddy’s article in the 
September 28th issue of Printers’ Ink? Why 
are you not selling to Catholic - Institutions? 


TRUTH MAGAZINE can help you win this 
great market, because TRUTH'S subscription list 


contains the purchasing executive of each Catholic 
Educational, Medical, Correctional, and Pro- 
tective Institution in the United States, numbering 


7,209 Executives 


who buy for 3,201,580 persons under their 


direction. 


In addition, TRUTH has on its subscription list 
the heads of over 60,000 refined and cultured 


Roman Catholic families who pay $2 a year in 
advance for TRUTH MAGAZINE. 


TRUTH is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, and the annual A. B. c. statement 
will be supplied on request. 


JOHN J. O'KEEFFE, President 


TRUTH MAGAZINE 


(I. ncorporated) 
412 Eighth Avenue New York 
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to 
co 
A Special Message ni 
gr 
to Manufacturers: : 
Ww 
We plan Selling Campaigns for Man- | a 
ufacturers. pr 
Recent campaigns have met with such TI 
pronounced success that we feel our . 
experience can be turned to good ac- “s 
count for other large producers. _ 
We engage in a promotional work ot 
governed by the necessities of the case, la 
. in 
and the most effective methods of ac- ; 
complishing the desired results. 
th 
We wish to get in touch with large or 
manufacturers who do __ business “ 
through dealers. We seek to do this, os 

not primarily from a lithographic 
standpoint, but from the angle of rT 
most efficient sales methods, aided by $a 
our facilities and experience. ; 
1é 
Yours may be a problem for which né 
our definite and tested methods will a 
present a solution. There is no obli- is 
gation involved in taking the matter in 
up with us. th 
We cordially invite your correspond- es 
ence, confident that we can be of tell- T 
ing service. ar 
Ww 
m 











THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
MitwaukeEE, U. S. A. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1940-2 Conway BUuILDING 
Telephone Franklin 3044 
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to pay the duty myself, until I 
could: manufacture in Canada. 

“Things were going along very 
nicely, and orders were pouring in 
thick and fast and I was con- 
gratulating myself on the pros- 
pect of a fine growth of business, 
when I made a discovery. I 
found that Canada had what is 
called an ‘anti-dumping’ law, which 
prevented my paying the duty. 

“That stumped me for a while. 
Then I began to look into the 
possibilities of starting a factory 
in Canada, importing the raw 
material there and making it up 
under the company’s formula. 
That, of course, was one of the 
objects of the ‘anti-dumping’ 
law—to safeguard and increase the 
industries of Canada. It’s all right ; 
I admire the Canadians for it. 

“But when I came to look into 
the matter, I found that the duty 
on the raw materials entering into 
Carbona also amounted to 25 per 
cent and that it would cost 10 per 
cent more for factory facilities. 

“Well, there was a difficulty,” 
continued Mr. Wineburgh, “and 
I didn’t know what to do. So I 
sat back and waited. 

“In the meantime the business 
had grown from $500 a year to 
nearly $1,000 a month, and is still 
growing. The distribution is near- 
ly 100 per cent in Toronto, and it 
is spreading out through Canada 
in all, directions. And it is purely 
the result of advertising. 

“The jobbers are complaining 
and the dealers are not pushing 
the goods. Why should they? 
There’s no profit in it for them, 
and I don’t blame them. If they 
would make it possible for me to 
manufacture in Canada, with a 
profit to the dealer to which he 
is entitled, that would be an all- 
round solution, but that would 
require special legislation and is 
not feasible. 

“But what a remarkable testi- 
monial to the power of advertis- 
ing in thus forcing the dealers to 
stock and sell without a profit! 
It certainly is wise of the dealer 
to give his trade what is asked 
for, but at the same time he 
ought not be expected to do it 
gratis, he is certainly always en- 
titled to a profit.” 
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Ask Your Printer 


Just as the buyer of printing 
values his own practical experi- 
ence in his own business, he 
should also have respect for the 
experience and the opinion of his 
printer. 


A great deal of the printing and 
advertising of today would be far 
more efficient and attractive if so 
many men did not feel that be- 
cause they have been successful 
in their own business they can in- 
struct and direct their printer. 


Men who would not attempt to 
tell a cobbler how to make their 
shoes, or try to teach a tailor how 
to cut a coat, will as a rule try to 
instruct their printer. 


And when a mistake is made in 
the planning or the execution of 
the work, no matter whether the 
printer is innocent or not, he 
knows that he alone will be 
blamed. 


He may have advised against just 
that particular error—may have 
begged and striven to prevent it— 
and probably undertaken the work 
with the clear understanding that 
he was to be relieved of all res- 
ponsibility. 

But every man who sees the 
finished job, who knows nothing 
of the circumstances, is sure to, 
blame the printer. 


Ask your printer.’ Ask him par- 


ticularly about Ticonderoga 
Eggshell Book and Special 
Magazine (halftone) papers. 


He knows paper—knows its 
printing quality and its value at 
the price. We are willing al- 
ways to leave the decision with 
him regarding the advisability 
of your using Ticonderoga 
papers. Write us for samples 


and copies of our latest booklet, 
“Using Color with Line Illus- 
trations.” 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





With apologies to American Radiator Company 





Canadian Northern Railway Ad- 
vertises for Freight 


The “Talking Points” Used to Get Shipments to Competitive Points 


By Harold 


ANADA is blessed with three 
transcontinental railway lines, 
and as a great deal of this mileage 
is through unsettled or very thin- 
ly settled territory, the problem of 
getting sufficient patronage, both 
freight and passenger, to make 
ends meet is a very serious one. 
As the revenue from the freight 
department is approximately three 
times the income from the pas- 
senger department, it is up to the 
freight department_ to sell three 
times the service. Ever since rail- 
roading began, the freight depart- 
ment has had to do this without 
any support in the way of adver- 


ILLSHIPIT 


CANADIA 


ty 


" ANADIAN NORTHERN ALL THE WAY” 
Serves Most 


ingest toa cab op ay aa Ovawa Out : Toreow Ont: Port 
ar 
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COPY USED IN PAPERS CIRCULATING AMONG 


MANUFACTURERS 


RTHERN 
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tising, with the possible exception 
of the publicity it derived from 
wrecks and claims suits. 

That the freight department 
has survived at all is a tribute to 
the salesmanship of the freight 
traffic men and to the fact that 
the public “just can’t get along 
without ’em.” 

For about forty years railroads 
of this continent have been adver- 
tising their passenger service, and 
in doing so have contented them- 
selves with the thought that if a 
man travels over a certain rail- 
road he will always ship his prod- 
ucts via that route. Advertising 
has created tremendoys 
passenger business, and, 
while the freight de- 
partment has -benefited 
in a very small degree, 
railroad executives 
have continued wilfully 
to ignore the great 
possibilities presented 
by advertising as ap- 
plied to their freight 
service. 

Pioneering is one of 
the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Ca- 
nadian Northern Rail- 
way. The C.N. R. R. 
is an engineering mar- 
vel, and in this fact 
Mr. Whitesides, an old 
newspaper man, found 
the big idea. To sell 
freight the railroad 
must be able to deliver 
the consignment 100 
per cent efficient at its 
destination, and deliver 
it on time and at the 
minimum of cost. 

In advertising its 
freight service the C. 
N. R. R. plays up very 
strongly a slogan, “Ship 
It All the Way by Ca- 
nadian Northern,” and 
supports this with the 
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Who's This? 


It’s “Joe” Martin, Advertising Manager of our paper. For thirteen weeks 
this summer he was almost flat on his back after an operation. But now— 
now he’s back on the job feeling “fit.” 


What’s he laughing about? Because he has been in the past and is able 
again with “direct, visible, not-to-be-denied evidence” to prove to the 
brainy advertisers just this: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER IS NOT ONLY 
THE SOUTH’S GREATEST FARM PAPER 
BUT ONE OF THE GREATEST IN AMERICA. 


Are you thinking of the South as a good field and trying to determine 
which really JS the greatest farm paper? If so, let us send Martin to see 
you. In ten minutes (if you are in a hurry) he can prove to your own 
liking that The Progressive Farmer is in a class by itself; that in class 
circulation, editorial merit, faith of its readers and cleanliness of adver- 
tising columns it lights the Southern field as the Statue of Liberty lights 
the Harbor of New York. 


Where is Martin? Standing on tip-toes, grip all packed—ready to come 
to YOU. : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. LDn. 3 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, hatred MEMPHIS, TENN. 
* 


170,000 Class Circulation (White People only) Per Week 
Carries ‘“‘No Fakes For Man or Beast or Fowl’ 
Member A. B.C. 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


We: tern Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Advertising Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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ACT II 


Scene: Your office. 


Time: Any morning. 


You are going thru the morning mail: Solicitor 
Brown reports. 
“Called on Rudolph Wurlitzer Company to get a half 
page ad but Bruce Reynolds said they made their contracts 
in May thru the Gundlach Agency.” 

You could have saved that time and traveling expense 


if you had used the 


Standard Register of 
National Advertising 


THE ACME OF ACCURACY 


MINERS BANK BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
10 EAST 43rd ST. Tel. Murray Hill 496 NEW YORK CITY 








Publicity Must Precede Success— 


in all modern lines of business. 


It focuses the gaze of the buying public and turns 
the mind in the direction of the advertised article. 


Therefore Publicity is Vital 
To secure it you must have a man trained in the art of 
verbal expression in terse, crisp English; a man with 
initiative, backed by intelligence and energy. If 1 am 


The Right Man— 


then you want me. I can bring to you the trained mind of a 
writer and an advertising man. 


This is My Capital 
and I am placing it at the service of any national advertiser who 
wants to secure such capital to invest. I am a $6,000 man, but 
the salary question would not bother me. 


“Come, Let Us Reason Together’’ 


Address H. B., Box 128, care Printers’ Ink 
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fact that the C. N. R. R. is a level 
road, having easy curves and long 
level stretches, -having tunneled 
the mountains rather than climbed 
them. 

This argument is used convinc- 
ingly to show that the bumps that 
smash and destroy boxes and 
cases have been eliminated, thus 
making it possible to ship with the 
maximum of safety over the C. N. 
R. R. lines. It will be followed 
up later with copy featuring the 
possibilities of the West as a 
market, pointing out specifically 
the import of the great wealth to 
be handled by the farmers and 
merchants along the lines of the 
C. N. R. R. this year. The ex- 
traordinary high prices for farm 
products this year, coupled with 
the fact that the major liabilities 
of these farmers have been liqui- 
dated during the past year, makes 
this a very strategic angle of ap- 
proach. 

Speaking of this advertising, 
Mr. Whitesides said that it is in 
the nature of an experiment to 
determine the correctness of the 
theory that freight service can be 
advertised as successfully as pas- 
senger service. At present, a con- 
siderable amount of educational! 
work must be done in order to 
get shippers to measure one rail- 
road’s service up against the serv- 
ice rendered by a competing line. 
Up till a few years ago the C. 
P. R. had a monopoly on the 
transcontinental business, but now 
has to face the competition from 
two other routes. Competition is 
exceedingly keen, as there is not 
sufficient business to go round, 
and the railroads are faced with 
the problem of finding new busi- 
ness or taking a deficit. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
FULL YEAR 


As the Canadian Northern is 
the youngest of the three roads 
operating in Canada, it is unable 
to draw business from an old-es- 
tablished line of customers. Be- 
ing a new road, through a new 
country, it is faced with the prob- 
lem of creating new customers to 
ship goods to the settlers out 
along its lines. This class of 
freight is mote or less non-com- 
petitive and is left to the freight 


TO COVER 





A big booklet 
about some big 
results secured 
by big and little 
advertisers in 
Britain’s biggest 
weekly: 


OHNBULL 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


( Very much over a million 
net paid sales—certified ) 


I will send any ad- 
vertiser or agent a 


copy. 


Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Directory of Britain’s Great 
Advertising Media 
Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, 
ope, Rates, &c. 





” THE most fa- 
H mous and most 
widely quoted 


humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 
derful power in political and social life, and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 
Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 
London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 
is so far the only one in its class so to do. 
Advertising rates based on Net Sale, now 
in excess of 150,000. 10 Bouverie Street, 
ndon, Eng. 
THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weeklye Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. 

THE HULTON COMPANY 
Daily Sketch Building London, England 


British Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more moneyed classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Times”’ 


as one of the most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 


SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 


The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 


Throughout the Entire World 


“THE GRAPHIC” 


IS RECOGNIZED AS THE PREMIER 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


All advertisers of note are represented in its pages. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


A egy 901) 
(The Mi Collectors, Illustrated) 


1, Duke Street, Se. James S. W., London 


The Connoisseur has the largest sale by many 
times that of any similar magazine published 
Advertisement Rate $100 per page 
Specimen copy sent on application, 


LAND & WATER 


The 12-cent Illustrated 


with the largest sale. The thoughtful paper of 
the wealthy. Always on the list of discerning 
adverts. —§ aD OFFICE 

Empire House, Kingsway, London, Eng. 























of of the above publications 
: jules can be obtained from 


1 Agenc ae me Publi- 
Avenue, New 








department to handle in the usual 
way. The other class of freight 
is the through freight that can be 
shipped by other routes. It is to 
the manufacturers who ship to 
competitive points that the ad- 
vertising is addressed, and the 
object is to educate them to the 
fact that the C. N. R. R. has a 
superior roadbed with few curves 
and long level stretches. 

At present only class papers 
are being used, as these papers 
reach the biggest shippers. A full 
page in every issue, monthly, is 
to be used for a year, and if at 
the end of the year it is found 
that the campaign has been suc- 
cessful, the list will be extended 
to take in other mediums. Wheth- 
er a national campaign embracing 
newspapers, class papers and the 
magazines will be undertaken de- 
pends upon the. rapidity with 
which the shippers are educated 
to the habit of measuring up the 
service rendered by one railway 
against the service rendered by 
other railways. As long as the 
shippers have to be educated to a 
study of their own transportation 
problems, just so long will class 
journals and magazines have to 
be used, for only a limited num- 


| ber of shippers would take the 
| time or trouble to 


study out 
these problems during the rush of 
shipping hours. The logical time 
to present this problem is when 
the shipper is at leisure and is 
perusing periodicals that by their 
editorial contents have prepared 
the mind of the reader to receive 
the sales talk of the freight traffic 
man. 

On the other hand, when the 
shipper has formed the habit of 
looking into the merits of the 
service rendered by a railroad be- 
fore he ships via that route, then 
the time is ripe to use the news- 
papers and discard the magazines 
and class papers, ‘for then it is a 
case of keeping the name of the 
route prominently before him, so 
that in the rush of shipping it 
will not be submerged by other 
things. Newspaper space at this 
time will have another value, in- 
asmuch as it makes the service 
rendered by the advertised route 
more familiar with the men work- 
ing for or coming in contact with 
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The Steady But Sensational Growth 


—OF THE— 


Boston Herald and Traveler 


Both in circulation and volume of advertising continues 
month after month. September falls in line with some 
more substantial gains. 


Daily Herald Second 


In volume of weekday display advertising among the 
Boston morning papers the Herald ranked second with 
an increase for September over 1915 figures of 40,475 

.lines. This was a gain of 21%. 


» Evening Traveler First 


In volume of weekday display advertising among the 
Boston evening papers the Traveler ranked first with 
an increase for September over 1915 figures of 50,825 
lines. This was a gain of 25% and exceeded the com- 
bined gain of the-American and Globe by 13,884 lines. 


THE BOSTON SUNDAY HERALD ranked third 


in volume of display advertising carrying 49,284 lines 
more than in 1915—a gain of 78%. This gain was more 
than the combined gain of all the other Boston Sunday 
papers. ; 








Substantial Circulation Increases Continue 


Every month during the past year the daily Herald 
and Traveler and Sunday Herald have shown large in- 
creases in circulation over the corresponding month a 
year ago— 


The net paid figures for *August (the latest available) 
follow: 
Morning and Evening 
Herald Traveler Combined Sunday 
1916 86,107 107,994 194,101 115,041 
1915 82,080 88,775 170,805 103,411 


Gain 4,077 Gain 19,219 Gain 23,296 Gain 11,630 


*Newsdealers are allowed 30 days in which to make returns so 
the September net paid figures cannot be given before Nov. Ist. 
The gross figures show a very heavy gain. 

The people who take the Herald and Traveler read 
and believe—they have confidence that the news-matter 
is the truth and confidence that the advertisements are 
reliable. 


This 190,000 Buy Like a Million 
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I want a 
Sales Manager 


The man I’m look- 
ing for must have 
red blood, brains 
and backbone, and 
be willing to dig 
hard for a rapidly 
growing _ business 
(capital two and a 
half million) manu- 
facturing high 
grade automobile 
tires. 


If you are the man, 
your future is as- 
sured.. If you know 
anything about tires 
—so much the bet- 
rer. 


Make your first 
letter tell your whole 
story—it will be 
kept in strictest con- 
fidence. 


MILTON BEJACH 


President 


The Alliance Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 











the shipper, who by their influ- 
ence can sway his decision one 


| way or the other. 


In inaugurating this radical 
step in the advertising of the 


| Canadian , Northern, Mr. White- 


sides has met with considerable 


| antagonism from the traffic men, 
| who are so wedded to the usual 
| methods of getting freight busi- 
| ness that they can see no bene- 
| fits to be derived from the ex- 
| ploitation of the service they are 


daily rendering the public. The 
amusing thing is that these same 
men who doubt that advertising 
will benefit the freight depart- 
ment, think that advertising is a 


| mighty fine thing for the passen- 
| ger department. 


In advertising freight service, 
a railroad is confronted with 
some serious limitations, the chief 
one being that its service is con- 
fined to the points that can be 
reached by its own _ trackage. 
Other serious handicaps are ter- 
minal facilities. No matter how 
excellent the service rendered by 
the road, nor how extensive or 
compelling the copy, if the facili- 
ties for loading and unloading are 
inferior to the competing road, 
the business almost invariably 
goes to the road with the better 
terminal facilities. 

Advertising for freight must 
come sooner or later, but before 
freight advertising is a success or 
becomes a permanent feature of 
railroad publicity, the many seri- 
ous obstacles must be overcome or 
sO minimized that the waste is 
negligible. These problems can 
be solved, and the railroads are 
quite willing to invest money to 
secure new shippers, and some 
are even going so far as to test 
out means and methods. 


Auto Publication Appoints 
New Representatives 


The American Garage and Auto 
Dealer, Chicago, has appointed J. R. 
Hastie advertising manager. Other. ap- 
pointments are: F. L. Hadley, Eastern 
manager at New York; R. M. Smith, 
manager Middle States at Detroit; C. 0. 
Linden, manager of copy service; C. F. 
Marcher in charge of organization work. 
H. B. McNeal, H. D. Fargo and ‘ 
Kelsey have also associated with the 
publication in advisory capacities. C. M. 
Carr will continue as editor. 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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Acuccessful Selling 
Record of 20 Years 


in disposing of merchandise at a 
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profit and the proper direction 
of salesmen ought to qualif;) me 
to ‘plan and direct Your adver- 
tising. I know the underlying 
principles of salesmanship— L. G. MULLER 


. _ Founder National Sales 
I’Ye made it a life study. Manadery “Arocition 
oO} 


erica 


( Can Solve Your Selling Problems 
Write to me care of 
THE E. H. CLARKE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
My brochure “Modern Salesmanship” sent upon request. 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Typographic 
wr Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


27 EasT 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


SHERWOOD, President 


READ 


HIRAM 


The confidence of our clients 
has been earned by careful 
and efficient service. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
~ Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 

the embossing line. 
Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The 7 Printing Company 
1D= AVENUE AT 36> STREET 


NEW YORK 





Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


EIGHTH AVE., 33rd to 34th S 


The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 53,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 








ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 
138 West 36th Street, New York 





Telephone Greeley 5244 


“Lost in the von 
Can never happen to drawings 
proofs, ete.—if the parcel is tabeled bard 
McCourt’s Gummed Labels 
Insure safe delivery or se return. 
veperene Rolis—ready to insert in type- 

writer—address is quicker than 
scrawled by hand; always nest—end legi- 
ble to everybody. 
There’s big advertising value in McCourt’s 
Labels—neat, attractive resentative. 
Cost no more than the old- style fiat abel. 
Get our prices—then ask your shipping 


clerk. New Label Beak and Cabinet Catalog 
readers of 


Free te 
McCourt Label Cabott Co, 5 Benastt 
H. H. Buaok, President Bradford, Pa. 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service, 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 


Photo-Engraving 


in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 


THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 











SCIENTIFIC 


LeNGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


SAVE the sent in ing your 
electros . th the customs, 
as well as the luty, le having 
rout Canadian Electros made by 
prices are no higher 
po what you are paying now. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANA 
345 Craig St., W. MONTREAL, P.Q. 











People used to say that 
“a cut is a cut” until 
they saw one of ours. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 





al 
1S WO r* 
| Million‘ Words | 


Sate aes aes 


THE STERLING ENG ENGRAVING CQ. 


Ew ‘End city 
Art tists ravers 


200 WILLIAM ST. 1OTY AVE 242 36 1 ST. 
TEL 2000 @EEKMAN TEL: 3000 GRE 


cLey 
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Registered U.S. Patent Office 


A Y¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ INK PusLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
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‘‘Professional The co d bp cogf 
Ethics’’ Gone “hics which pre- 


vents doctors, 
to Seed lawyers, and 


other professional men whose re- 
lations with their clients are es- 
pecially confidential and personal, 
from advertising the merits of 
their individual services, is at 
least understandable. But when 
the code is extended so as to 
blacklist products solely because 
they are advertised to the lay 
public, it begins to represent 
ethics gone to seed. And when 
the professional man goes further 
still and deprives himself of the 
use of articles which he really 
wants to use, because the manu- 
facturer of: them chooses to ad- 
vertise to the public, the code of 
ethics comes pretty close to a su- 
perstition. 

We know, for example, of one 
manufacturer of dental products 
who is investing approximately 
$80,000 a year in advertising in 
the professional dental publica- 
tions, employing demonstrators, 
and in getting his message into 
the hands of the general public 
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by extremely roundabout (though 
perfectly “ethical”) methods. His 
expenditure would go very much 
further, he says, if he were per- 
mitted to use general mediums. 
But no. “We have an attractive 
story to tell the public,” he says, 
“but misconception of ethics on 
the part of the dentist combined 
with his natural resentment 
against ‘receiving suggestions 
from his patients has prevented 
us from going to the general pub- 
lic direct. 

“This is not idle fancy,” he 
continues. “One of our friends 
among the dental manufacturers, 
who also has a vital interest story 
for the public, planned an eight- 
months’ campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The copy was ad- 
mirably designed to avoid fric- 
tion with the profession, and at 
the same time do justice to the 
article advertised. The pages of 
the first issue were barely off the 
press when dental societies from 
San Francisco to London, Eng- 
land, adopted resolutions boycott- 
ing the product advertised. The 
product possessed such merits 
that the profession actually im- 
posed a hardship upon themselves 
and their patients. Quick action 


























































by direct circularization to all SI 
dentists minimized the damage, th 
but resentment still lingers among 

a large portion of ethical practi- pc 
tioners. The experiment will not bu 
be repeated.” pe 

Now if there is any class of If 

non-advertisers which has re- § Ww! 
ceived more direct benefit from ch; 
advertising than the dentists have, § It 

we should like to know where it qui 
may be found. Every advertise- anc 
ment of a dentifrice which has J cen 
been published has been to a ing 
greater or less degree, an adver- dec 
tisement for dentistry. It has MH yea 
served to call attention to the @ of 

care of the teeth, which dentists I; 
themselves admit is their great- § mer 
est problem. More than one adver- § co:n 
tiser of tooth paste has counseled @ adv 
readers to wisit the dentist, and @ sure 
has done so repeatedly on the reas 
largest possible scale. The work @ or tl 
done by Colgate & Company in Py 
the schools in connection with the nev: 
campaign for oral hygiene has & coinj 
been of incalculable value to the @ camp 
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dental profession as a whole. To 
be sure the motives were not 
wholly , altruistic—few motives 
are. The manufacturers wanted 
to sell their tooth pastes, and they 
were not oblivious to the value of 
co-operation on the part of the 
profession. Such commercial mo- 
tives, however, are very reprehen- 
sible in the eyes of the more ethi- 
cal members of the profession, 
and we know of some. dentists 
who are actually advising their 
patients to discard manufactured 
dentifrices entirely and to clean 
their teeth with bicarbonate of 
soda. 

We present the foregoing as 
the most perfect examples of the 
working of professional ethics 
which it has been our fortune to 
run across, 


Victor’s New A manufactur- 


er of varnish 
— — once upon a time 


called in his ad- 

Dividend  vertising mana- 
ger and said: “See, I told you 
that if we enlarged our campaign 
we would egg on our competi- 
tors to do more advertising, and 
here they are in this one publica- 
tion—six of them with increased 
space. The more we advertise, 
the more competition we have.” 

While the advertising manager 
pointed out that the increase in 
business had been satisfactory, 
perhaps he would have been glad 
if he had had at hand the figures 
which the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company can now supply. 
It has just declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent, 
and an extra dividend of 25 per 
cent on the common stock, mak- 
ing 80 per cent which has been 
declared on this stock so far this 
year, as compared with a total 
of only 50 per cent last year. 

If the varnish manufacturer 
mentioned above was alarmed by 
competition which he believed his 
advertising brought upon him, 
surely the Victor people have had 
reason for alarm the past two 
or three years. 

Printers’ InxK has recorded the 
news of company after company 
coming into the field with new 
campaigns, or enlarged campaigns, 
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on phonographs. The more the 
Victor company advertised, the 
more the new and old competition 
swarmed after it. It was a sad 
case; that is, sad, if you have an 
inverted mind. 

What the Victor figures seem 
to indicate is this: Competition 
has only served to emphasize the 
strength of the companies first in 
the field. Moreover, large an ad- 
vertiser as Victor is, it has never 
yet been large enough to keep 
abreast of the rapidly expanding 
market which all the phonograph 
advertising has helped to produce. 
If the volume of business were 
a fixed inexpansible quantity, 
then there would be a reason for 
alarm. But the beauty about good 
advertising is that it is educa- 
tional—that the more there is of 
it the more the market expands, 
and the greater the demand. 

The varnish manufacturer for- 
got the very vital point that ad- 
vertising is creative—that the 
more varnish manufacturers who 
advertise, the more people there 
will be who will come to feel the 
need of varnish. 

There has been nothing more 
interesting in business develop- 
ment than the growth of this 
idea that your competitor is your 
helper ; that he is your strong sup- 
porter in the attack upon the in- 
ertia which characterizes the na- 
tional market. The association- 
campaigns which are multiplying 
themselves over night is a dem- 
onstration of the great change in 
viewpoint among American busi- 
ness men, 

No, advertising doesn’t create 
competition. It broadens the 
market for everybody. 


Why Not Ad- We print else- 
vertise Freight®'ere in __ this 


issue an account 
Service? of the Canadian 


Northern Railway’s advertising 
campaign to increase its freight 
traffic. Passenger service has 
long been regarded as a perfectly 
logical subject for advertising, but 
freight service, with a few iso- 
lated exceptions, appears to be 
placed in another category. Back 
in 1910 the Burlington ran a brief 
campaign for its “through” freight 
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service, the Santa Fé followed 
suit, and in 1911 the Great North- 
ern was promoting freight traffic 
through its advertising for settlers 
in the Northwest. Between those 
dates and the present experiment 
in Canada, however, we are un- 
able to find a record of a cam- 
paign for freight service on any 
comprehensive scale. 

Of course one of the main rea- 
sons why passenger service has 
been advertised arises from the 
fact that passenger traffic can ob- 
viously be increased by presenting 
the attractive features of travel. 
The total volume of freight traf- 
fic, on the other hand, is fixed by 
necessity rather than by desire, 
and it is not so obvious that it 
might be increased by advertis- 
ing. If one railroad advertised 
for freight the other roads would 
be obliged to follow suit, and the 
net result would be an added ex- 
pense without any actual increase 
of traffic to compensate for it. 
Such, at least, is the argument. 

It seems to -us, however, that 
the conclusion does not necessa- 
rily follow. A campaign of ad- 
vertising based upon a careful 
study of local market conditions 
should be productive of addi- 
tional traffic as well as tending to 
pull such traffic as exists away 
from competing lines. The open- 
ing of a new branch line through 
a lumber or a coal region, for ex- 
ample, might profitably be adver- 
tised in the publications which 
reach lumber and coal operators, 
and at the same time to those 
who have machinery and supplies 
to sell to lumber and coal opera- 
tors, thus helping to speed up the 
settlement of the new territory. 
Many railroads now maintain 
colonization bureaus, _ statistics 
concerning the available factory 
sites along their lines, etc. This 
feature might be expanded so as 
to include information concerning 
tle distribution of manufactured 
products, and the roads might be 
of great help to manufacturers in 
pointing out how and where the 
gaps in distribution might be filled 
up. 

We do not pretend to go into 
the complexities of the problem, 
nor to do any more than suggest 
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. seed Mr. Wesson showed how at 













that there are possibilities worth 
serious consideration in connec- 
tion with the advertising of 
freight service. But the idea that 
the volume of freight traffic can- 
not be increased by advertising 
backed by the right kind of pro- 
motion work is, in our opinion, 
quite erroneous. 
















** Feeders’”’ of ro agg od remark- 

able record of 
Advertising progress in the 
development of what might be 
called a “feeder” of advertising 
was presented by David Wesson, 
manager of the Technical Depart- 
ment of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, in an address before the 
recent convention of the National 
Chemical and Allied Industries at 
New York. The work of the 
chemist may seem remote from 
the interest of the advertising 
man, but in tracing the successive 
steps in the utilization of cotton- 
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least three large national adver- 
tising accounts owe their existence 
to the efforts of the chemist to 
reclaim a waste by-product. 

Not so many years ago laws 
were being passed making it a 
punishable offense to dump cot- 
tonseed into watercourses in or- 
der to get rid of it. Then the 
work of the chemist began, and 
the value of the seed crushed in 
1915 was $192,500,000 as against 
$2,530,000 in 1874. The advertis- 
ing of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company itself, as well as that 
of Crisco and Gold Dust Wash- 
ing Powder, owes its existence to 
the experiments on cottonseed. 
Cottonseed products also enter in- 
to the composition of advertised 
paints and roofing materials, and 
cottonseed-meal, after the oil has 
been pressed out, is the basis of 
some important stock foods. 





























_ We often think that the adver- # US) 
tising man—in the broadest and 
most comprehensive meaning of Cal 






that titlk—cannot afford to ignore 
any important branch of industry, 
no matter how remote it may 
seem from his immediate con- 
cerns. The work of the chemist 
in the development of by-products 
is only one illustration of it. 
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Effective immediately LIFE 
discontinues a custom of years 
standing—the giving of a picture 
with a yearly subscription. : 


For years we have given the best 
picture which appeared in LIFEdur- 
ing the year as a gift with each $5.00 
subscription only. Morea matter of 
sentiment than a gift of value. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
insisted on classing LIFE as a prem- 
lum giving publication, hence our 
decision to discontinue the picture 
gift immediately. 


It is not possible for any adver- 
tiser to buy more thoroughly bona- 
fide circulation than LIFE sells. 


The answer is, advertisers are 


using LIFE as never in its long 


career. Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B, F, Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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‘‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


Depend on any lamp 
marked MAZDA 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain lamp manu- 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress and developments in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in 
the Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company at Sch d 
New York, 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards ot 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is 
the property of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 46) 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Cancel Ad- 
vertising Because it Hurt 
Competitors 


Remarkable Step Taken by Coal 
Dealers’ Association — Non-Ad- 
vertising Members Complained 
They Couldn’t Afford to Spend 
the Money and Advertisers Loy- 
ally Dropped Campaigns 


By Harry Chatfelter 

Of the Day Carpet and Furniture Com- 
pany, Peoria, 

HAT is the difference be- 

tween a “hard” coal dealer 
and a “soft” coal dealer? Can a 
“hard” coal dealer be a “soft” 
coal dealer? 

These queries are inspired by 
the actions of the Retail. Coal 
Dealers’ Association of a middle 
Western city at their first fall 
meeting and smoker late in Au- 
gust—a meeting that the readers 
of Printers’ Ink should know 
about. 

At this meeting there were 
twenty-seven retailers of coal 
gathered together to talk over 
plans for the coming season. It 
was agreed to get out a “Blue 
Book” which was to save the 
various dealers from getting the 
“blues” over poor accounts this 
coming winter and spring and 
summer. The move is not a 
new one and it should go a long 
way toward saving collectors’ sole 
leather. .In fact, it was a “hard” 
coal proposition and those who 
were on the coal black-list will 
‘ have a hard time to get coal “on 
time” due to the hard business 
sense of these coal dealers. 

But these same dealers made 
another agreement at this meet- 
ing. Some of the larger handlers 
of coal had been investing a por- 
tion of their legitimate profits 
for the last year or two in ad- 
vertising, and one of them sold 
three times as much coal last year 
as in the year before. He has 
said himself that he knew his ad- 
vertising was responsible for a 
great part of the gain. But in this 
association there are a number of 
dealers whose gross sales are so 
small that they do not feel able 





THE NEXT-TO-READING IDEA 


is all right and almost a neces- 
sity with those publications where 
the reader’s attention must be 
forced to the advertising section. 

We have never found it neces- 
sary to force attention to the ad- 
vertising pages of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Our readers regard those pages 
as containing valuable information 
and they voluntarily and instinc- 
tively turn to the advertising sec- 
tion when they have finished with 
the editorial contents. 


Flatiron Building 
LDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


New York Gen 
0. J. EI 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 


And if you 
haven't afilm 
. we llhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
_ automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
tures. 
And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 
This machine is aa unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 
W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO.., Inc. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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ience of HOTELDOM’S NATIONAL WEEKLY. 
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INTO THE HOTEL MARKET; 


PRINTERS’ INK articles can hel 





Che BHotel Gasette 


(Cut in a NEW size October 21. 


Ask to see it.) 


J. B. MARTIN, Advertising Manager 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Want to know the market for your goods? 


Ask. 





to invest any money in adver- 
tising and they told the big ones 
so. They also told them that they 
didn’t think it was fair to them, 
as fellow-members of the asso- 
ciation, that the big ones should 
take the advantage of them by ad- 
vertising unless they could all ad- 
vertise ! 

And these “hard” coal dealers, 
with hard business sense enough 
to get together on a credit book, 
were “soft” enough to enter into 
an agreement that no coal dealer 
who was a member of the associa- 
tion should use any advertising 
space in the newspapers this sea- 
son larger than two-inch-double- 
column ! 

Think of that in this day of 
enlightened business methods and 
close competition! At a time when 
various associations are getting 
together and making large adver- 
tising appropriations for mutual 
benefit this Association of Coal 
Retailers in a city of 100,000 
agrees that no member shall take 
larger space this winter than a 
four-inch advertisement! 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF ADVERTIS- 
ING WILL ALL BE LOST 


Of course, in the very nature 
of things, coal dealers cannot very 
well get together and advertise 
to create a greater demand for 
their merchandise as the lumber 
and other dealers and manufac- 
turers have done; but look at the 
competitive - advertising that can 
and should be done. The dealer 
who tripled his business last year 
made a successful appeal on a 
basis of “service.” His announce- 
ments told the public that every 
wagon carried a protector for 
coal windows so -that the window 
frames would not be battered to 
pieces by the chunks; that every 
driver had positive instructions to 
clean up all the coal he spilled 
and to sweep off the driveways 
after he had driven out; that spe- 
cial precautions were taken to 
minimize the annoyance from coal 
dust; and other features that had 
a real appeal. 

' He made many sales on this 
kind of talk—and yet he is in the 
association and agreed not to use 
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more than “2x2s” this winter! In- 
stead of using last year’s adver- 
tising and good reputation as a 
basis for another tripling, he will 
throw away a big portion of what 
he gained last year so as to “play 
fair” with the little fellows! And 
(prophecy!) next year, because 
business fails to triple this year, 
he will argue that “advertising 
didn’t seem to pay me last year, 
so I guess we'll save our money 
this year”! 

It seems that, since these deal- 
ers had practically agreed not to 
advertise, they really ought to be 
advertised, so their sad case is 
being presented to Printers’ INK 
for general dissemination. 





O’Harrow With Safe-Cabinet 
Company 

J. W. O’Harrow, who has been man- 
ager of the Users Promotion Depart- 
ment of the Holcomb & Hoke Manufac- 
turing Company, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Safe-Cabinet Company, Marietta, Ohio. 
He had previously been in the adver- 
tising department of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Sales Pro- 
motion in New York 


The Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
has moved its sales promotion depart- 
ment, C. G. Percy, manager, from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to New York. The 
company’s home organ, Pull Together, 
will hereafter be published here. A 
new member, G. W. Hartley, has been 
added to the department. 








“American Farming” Promotes 
W. L. Arthur 


Wilbur L. Arthur, who has repre- 
sented American Farming, Chicago, for 
a year and a half, has Seen appointed 
advertising manager. 





St. Louis “Star” Appoints 
Representatives 


Story, Brooks & Finley, special news- 
paper representatives in New York and 
Chicago, have been appointed to repre- 
sent the St. Louis Star. 





L. J. Rummell’s New 
Appointment 


_ Leslie J. Rummell has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Golf Iilus- 
trated, New York. 
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Data Book of Direct 
Advertising 


You Need It Every Dayinthe Year! 


THE only book of 

its kind ever pubs 
lished. W henyousee 
it you will wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. It 
has the facts, data and 
figures you need every 
day in direct advertis- 
ing and sales planning. 
Sent to you postpaid for r on our money 
back offer. Send $1 today and get the 
book you need most. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


The Buckley-Dement Mail Advertising Data Book is an 
encyclopaedia of direct advertising—the only one. It is a 
reference book for your desk and for sales conferences. Filled 
with figures and condensed facts. The figuces and facts you 
need. Tells you about all lists —where to get them. 

ten advantages of mail selling,” given in this book are 
alone.worth your dollar. Enables you to estimate prospects 
and established quotas and save time of salesmen. It will 
vitalize your direct advertising, It will cutcost of your selling, 


Send To-day. Your check is good. Read any 
page in the book. If you don’t think it worth 
$1 your money will be returned. Send to-day. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO, 


Mail Advertising Service 
605 So. Clark St., Dept. B, Chicago, Ill.. 








Circulation 
Manager’s 
Assistant 


Are you ambitious to have full 
charge of a Circulation Dept.? 
Have you organizing ability? Can 
you write letters and circulars that 
will produce subscriptions? Could 
you take a plan now producing net 
increase of 10% per month and 
develop and add to it? Are you 
under twenty-five years of age? 
Are you willing to locate in a city 
of less than fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants? If you can _ truthfully 
answer “yes” to every one of these 
questions, answer this ad., stating 
your age, experience, qualifications 
and anything else you believe might 
land the job for you, and mail 
your letter, with a recent photo- 
graph of yourself (to be returned) 
to “C. M. A.,” Box 124, c/o Print- 
ers’ Ink, New York City. 



















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’ S 


Classroom 


N a recent case before the Com- 

missioner of Patents at Wash- 
ington, the Examiner of Trade- 
Marks had held that the word 
“limestone” as applied to a medi- 
cine was deceptive and not en- 
titled to registration. Messrs. 
Francis M. Phelps and Edward S. 
Rogers, attorneys for the appli- 
cant, took an appeal, and their 
brief set forth that: 
. “Ivory is a good trade-mark for 
soap not made of ivory. Gold 
Dust Washing Powder is not 
made of gold. Old Crow Whis- 
key is not distilled from crows. 
There is no bull in Bull Durham. 
Royal Baking Powder is not used 
exclusively, by royalty, nor is 
Cream Baking Powder made of 
cream. Pearline contains no 
pearls, and White Rock is water.” 

. = 


“We advertising folks,” says a 
New York advertising agency in 
an excellent soliciting letter, “are 
fond of quoting Marshall Field’s 
assertion that the customer is al- 
ways right. Now that’s a fine 
principle in retail merchandising, 
but we feel that it is anything but 
a good principle in advertising- 
agency service. We have always 
felt that there were too many ad- 
vertising agencies working on the 
principle that ‘the customer is al- 
ways right,’ devoting their time 
and energy to the job of selling 
their services to the advertiser, 
rather than that of selling the ad- 
vertiser’s product to the public. 
The customer of an advertising 
agency is not always right, and if 
he were, why in the world would 
he hire an advertising agency?” 

* 


There is much talk about the 
“typical manufacturer,” the “typi- 
cal farmer,” “typical dealers,” etc. 
There is no such things as a typi- 
cal figure in these groups. There 
are probably 157 varieties in each 
class. Among retail dealers, for 
example, there are gradations all 
the way from the wide-awake, 
thoroughly modern merchant. to 
the old-fogy type who wouldn’t 


follow up an inquiry from a man- m 
1 


ufacturer, even if he were dead 
sure of adding a new customer. 
With such a wide range, it is 
surely a grave mistake for an ad- 
vertiser to prepare letters or other 
literature as if he were dealing 
with a single type. P 


The writer Ps national adver- 
tising copy has his monotonous 
tasks, but he at least is spared the 
dreariness of writing the same 
line of talk over and over. The 
Schoolmaster has often wondered 
how a writer can maintain inter- 
est in his work and keep a fresh 
style when he must write day 
after day of “the most wonderful 
bargains,” “the exceptional oppor- 
tunities,” “positively the finest 
showing we have ever made,” and 
so on. True, some of the best 
stores are letting down on the 
bargain talk and giving more 
space to such keynotes of copy 
as new goods, styles, service, etc., 
but the mass of retail copy con- 
tinues along the same lines. 

* * 


There are many who can an- 
swer ordinary letters acceptably. 
It is the hard-to-answer letter, the 
complaints and caustic criticism 
from unreasonable people that 
call forth unusual correspondence 
ability. The customer is not al- 
ways right, nor does he always at 
heart think he is right. He some- 
times gives expression to his spite 
and makes unreasonable demands 
just because he is the customer 
and thinks the man at the other 
end will stand for it. The School- 
master has recently looked over 
some correspondence from a deal- 
er to a manufacturer whose goods 
he is handling. The. dealer. ar- 
gued, with some bitterness, that 
he did not see why he should be 
spending his time and money 
boosting the manufacturer’s goods 
when the manufacturer will not 
give him the State agency, but is 
endeavoring constantly to get rep- 
resentation at “every cross-roads.” 
The manufacturer’s correspondent 
got the letter on a sunshiny morn- 
ing, and concluded that an hour’s 
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work spent on that complaint 
would be time well invested. He 
went into a good-natured discus- 
sion of the question, and asked 
the dealer to put himself in the 
manufacturer’s place for a few 
minutes. He wound up by show- 
ing what might be done in the 
dealer’s own city by the right 
sort of co-operation. It was a 
long reply—one that would shock 
the apostles of brevity. But it 
brought back another letter from 
that dealer that caused the cor- 
reppongrnes heart to cnvicncelonsd 
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the dealer, with unexpected broad- 
ness, admitted the error of his 
view and promised the kind of co- 
operation that was asked of him. 
Yes, it was all well worth while, 
for that unusual correspondence 
preserved some good will that 
was worth considerable to the 
manufacturer. 
* * 

A solicitor who has been on a 
New York daily for a number of 
years was a short time ago given 
an assignment to see a manufac- 
turer whose severing had _ be- 


Have You “a Hard Cold”? 


If you have “a hard cold”’—or expect to have one soon—you will 
surely wish to read Dr. Kellogg’s article on “Colds—Their Causes and 
Cure” in the October issue of Goop HeattH. This will not cost you 
anything, if you are a man who decides about the investment of adver- 
tising appropriations. On receipt of your request, I will gladly mail you 
a copy of the October issue of Goop HEALTH, postage prepaid. The price 


of single issues of Goop HEALTH to just ordinary individuals is 20c. 


Advertising 
Manager 


ee 


PHONE 77528 MADISON 8Q. 











Opportunity 
for Young Salesmen 


Several young ambitious salesmen | 
wanted to sell a line of high grade | 
automobile specialties and to develop | 
Unusual oppor- | 
tunity for advancement. Must be live 


into district managers. 


wires. Salary and commission basis. 


Address: 
“Ci. Box 120, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Sone HEALTH 


1810 W. Main St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











At Liberty 


After eight years as Secretary- 
Treasurer and half owner of 
The David Gibson Co., I have 
sold out my interests in the com- 
pany and retired from its man- 
agement. 


R. E. GAMMEL 
1375 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 


Maybe you and I can get 
together 
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SERVICE MAN 
SEEKS CHANGE 


A high caliber advertising and 
layout man, fully qualified to in- 
crease the sales of any printing 
concern, seeks eastern position. 
Proof of productive ability fur- 
nished firms interested. Over 15 
years national experience in ad- 
vertising and sales. Married. Al 
references. Salary $3,000, with 
percentage on increase in business 
over last five years. Inquiries 
solicited in confidence. “A. D.,” 
Box 130, Printers’ Ink. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 








everywhere, 














A 44-caliber young 
man who is doing big things? 
He is now more than making 
good as sales and advertising 
manager of a_ two-million 
dollar house with interna- 
tional distribution. Formerly 
assistant advertising manager 
of a big national adver- 
tiser. Writer of articles on 
advertising and sales. Rec- 
ommended by some mighty 

big men. 

Young (24), college educa- 
tion, he doesn’t know every- 
thing, and knows he doesn't. 
A job as assistant to a big 
man or handling a medium- 
sized one himself is wanted. 
There is a manufacturer or 
an agency around New York 
where his enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and extensive experi- 
ence could be profitably used. 
Have you or do you know 
of such an opening? 
“A.B.” Box 132 
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gun to appear in another New 
York daily. 

True to form he bounded into 
his “prospect’s” office, full of pep 
and, be it said, very fully equipped 
with facts and data as to why this 
manufacturer should use his pa- 
per. 

But he did not use these facts 
and data. Instead he began by 
saying, “I see you are only using 
the Clarion. Don’t you realize 
that you are making a mistake? 
You can’t possibly reach 20 per 
cent of the people you want that 
way. Just let me have that ad- 
vertisement. I'll show you what 
real advertising can do for you. 
And I'll get you up an advertise- 
ment or two that will make you 
open your eyes.” 

He did not get what he went 
after and reported the case as im- 
possible. But the advertising man- 
ager sent another man. This man 
after two visits secured the ad- 
vertising for his paper. He used 


only the same statements of fact 
as to volume and character of cir- 
culation, rates, position and days 


of publication that the first so- 
licitor had at his disposal. He 
simply showed the manufacturer 
that space in his paper was a 
“good buy.” He promised noth- 
ing, but made it appear very clear- 
ly that a trial of his paper was 
desirable. 
* * * 

Much croaking is heard anent 
the great amounts wasted in ad- 
vertising. - Quite as much might 
be said of the waste and loss 
incident to poor methods of ap- 
proach and follow up in the so- 
licitation of advertising. Manu- 
facturers buy raw materials out 
of which to make goods to be 
sold at a profit. Retailers buy 
goods to sell again at a profit. 
The very habit of mind of these 
men would seem to indicate to the 
intelligent solicitor for advertis- 
ing that he must show them how 
they may confidently expect to 
make a profit on the advertising 
space they are asked to buy. All 
else is “bunk.” 

* * * 

This advertiser had spent con- 

siderable time and money in get- 
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ting up a series of newspaper 
advertisements. They had been 
plated and the campaign was about 
to be started. But the advertiser 
had grown sick of looking at his 
advertisements, and he told his 
new advertising man that he 
thought the entire showing of 
copy was inferior. He was sur- 
prised to have the new employee 
say: “There is nothing wrong 
with this copy. It is just as good 
stuff as I could get up and there is 
no need of doubling up on the ex- 
pense. You have just got tired of 
looking at the designs. We all 
have those experiences. But I am 
looking at the advertisements 
with fresh eyes, 
public undoubtedly will, and they 
certainly look all right to me. I'll 
— that the copy will pull.” 
It 


Baker’s Data Book Issued by 
Manufacturer 


Jaburg Brothers, of New York, have 
recently issued a catalogue of bakers’ 
equipment and supplies, and have se- 
cured considerable popularity for it by 
including not only the usual data re- 
garding their goods, but information of 
a technical nature regarding baking. 
Advice about dough temperature and 
similar features are given, the com- 
pany assuring customers that its ob- 
ject is to create a cyclopedia of the 
baking trade, as well as a catalogue. 
The new book is being advertised in big 
space in the bakery-trade journals. 


Safety Campaign for Asphalt 
Shingles 


The Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
of Chicago is using a list of trade-papers 
announcing National Re-Roofing ‘eek. 
The week starts on October 9, which is 
also National Fire Prevention Day. The 
copy urges dealers to use this occasion 
to advise their customers that asphalt 
shingles are fireproof and are endorsed 
by fire chiefs and building commis- 
sioners, 





Millions are spent yearly to 
teach the pro essional man to 
specify certain products. Ac- 
quaint him, thru his college paper, 
with your manufactures while he 
Studies his profession. Ask us how 
to reach professiona} students. 


Neale 


wed my ea Hill 


303 Pry ets 


as the general 





Sales Investigator 


Open on a limited number of accounts, 
ble of getting first hand accurate in: 
unbia: and dependable, «= market conditions. 

Now ee by large Chicago Advertising 
Agency. Just completed two months’ work for 
the largest. tire factory of the world. Now 
handling a grocery product client. 

This work not based on any high-Wrow theory, 
but know one thing gl ‘Prggtieal, hard, fast, 
wide-awake work. ‘“‘H. F.,’’ Box 131, care P.I. 


“18K.” 


We want 

a Writer— 

Sensible and Original— 
Somebody with a 

Nose for the News 

in the Goods. 

We're a Live New York 
Agency with a great 

and growing National Business— 
It’s a Real Place 

with the Right Folks. 


Address in confidence— 
18 K, Box 128, Printers’ Ink. 








“The Man On 


The Spot” 
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should consult, if 
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Latin-American Field 
Mistakes are dangerous! 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 


The a Agency 
Havana, Cuba, or 801 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS !! Ic. a COPY 
delivers your N.Y.C. ADV. AGENCY COPIES. 
SAFE, QUICK; S. & M. of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 


ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational in- 
dustrial pictures are made and dis- 
tributed by the E. I. S. Motion Picture 
Corp., 205 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 








BALLOONS 


Ask, AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 











BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 





A sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufaciuring, will be sent upon 
request of business firm enclosing 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Dando 
Company (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 





INTEREST IN ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY WANTED 
Successful advertising man would be 
interested in buying out, or interest in, 
advertising agency with successful rec- 

ord. Address Box 819, P. 


be 
postage. 


WANTED — Experienced Commercial 
Artist of ability by Photo Engraving 
House. Must have initiative, be crea- 
tive, able to handle figure work, design- 
ing and lettering. Box 818, P. 





We want a man with selling ability, 
character and | initiative for our art 
servige. Knowledge of field desirable 
but not absolutely necessary. Unusual 
possibilities for right man. State age 
oad full-particulars. Box 829, Printers’ 
nk. 





ARTIST—Creative ability for sketch 
and figure work. Agency, printing or 
engraving house experience necessary. 
Send samples, references ‘and return 
Scott-Hiner Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





OPPORTUNITY 

An energetic man, conversant with 
present day methods and mediums of 
advertising, and who understands how 
to sell them and is willing to travel, 
will find an excellent opportunity with: 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
ee LITHOGRAPH CO., Cincinnati, 

io. 





The Washington Post desires the serv- 
ices, in its local field, of a young man 
who is experienced in soliciting auto- 
mobile advertising and writing auto- 
mobile news. State salary and experi- 
ence. All communications considered 
confidential. Address A. D. Marks, 
Business Manager, Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE—The patent for a perfected 
motion device for advertising is of- 
fered at attractive figure. Easy pay- 
ments; will take stock in company in 
part payment; will demonstrate. E. L. 
Klopp, 1633 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLLECTIONS 





For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RE$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


WANTED POSITIONS FOR 
High-grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway. 
Tel., Cort. 4968. 











HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN FOR ‘FIRST-CLASS 
COLOR-PHOTO ENGRAVING AND 
color printing’ concern. State full 
> Siem Box 824, care Printers’ 
nk. 








WANTED: EXPERIENCED HARD.- 
WARE ADVERTISING MAN 
Must be capable of analyzing merchan- 
dising problems and preparing copy 
which will appeal to the hardware trade. 
Of pleasing personality, willing to travel 
and able to meet big men and discuss 
their problems intelligently. Only men 
of experience and mature years need 
apply. Write us, stating age, experience, 
all qualifications and salary desired. Ad- 

dress your reply to Box 739, P. I. 





AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
is offered to a capable man who knows 
business in all its phases as MANAGER 
of a large and prosperous automobile 
body plant. 
He must be able to dominate the manu- 
facturing and Feming | end of a steadily 
increasing business by knowledge, abil- 
ity and intellectual force. 

nusual chance for a really capable 
organizer as owner desires to retire, 
shifting a large block of stock and 
finally control to others. 
Such a man is invited to give fullest 
details concerning himself, which will 
be treated in strictest confidence. 
Address F. A. Ames, Owensboro, Ky. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Resourceful, aggressive executive ex- 
perienced in Advertising, Sales Credits, 
Office Management. Seasoned man of 
ideas. Capable of taking the initiative. 
Age 32. arried. Box 827, P. I. 





Put Dynamic Selling Ideas 


in that folder or booklet. Let me de- 
sign and write it. No fee unless you 
O. K. results. Box 823, Printers’ Ink. 





A COPY MAN. 
who has written extensively on Coal and 
Bank subjects desires to connect with a 
firm appreciating a versatile ad writer. 
Box 813 Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER highly recommended 
offers spare time service for reasonable 
remuneration. 15 years experience pro- 
ducing campaigns buying printing, art 
work, etc. New Yorker, Box 825, P. I. 





Experienced Advertising Man, with 
clean record, now employed, desires out- 
side position with Special Representa- 
tive or Magazine. Address MAKE- 
GOOD, Box 817, care Printers’ Ink. 





Some manufacturer or publisher needs 
a live salesman, one who combines ag- 
gressiveness with tact, experience and 
youth with fine personality. Successful 
record. Prefers to wear out shoe 
leather rather than seat of his pants. 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 





BOSTON ADMEN—Young woman, 3 
years’ general agency experience, wants 
to “major? some branch; 5 minutes 
spent ’examining specimens will demon- 
strate my capabilities. Also stenog- 
rapher. ox 801 Printers’ Ink. 





A successful salesman wishes to connect 
with an agency or advertising-printing 
organization. Knows sales, copy, plans, 
to an unustial degree. Age 27, married ; 
business ‘personality. Now with invest- 
ment security house. Prefer Eastern 
location. Box 815, care P. I. 








University man, four point successful 
experience; newspaper and magazine 
writer, editor; mail order manager; re- 
tail store manager; advertising writer; 
desires creative opportunity anywhere, 
either advertising or editorial. . Refer- 
ences New York, Chicago, here. J. S. 
Baley, 655 Hyde street, San Francisco. 


DETROIT 


Young man,’three years manager of ex- 
port advertising for $2,500,000 house. 
Aggressive and experienced in house or- 
gan, follow-up, dealer helps, newspaper 
publicity and copy writing. Now em- 
ployed; wish better opportunity. Prefer 
.utomobile agency, or small business 
needing development; domestic or ex- 
ort. Capable of organizing and man- 
ging export advertising department. 
\ge 26, married. Box 804, Printers Ink. 





MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 
SALES MANAGER 
Wants to connect with a progressive 
manufacturing or jobbing firm, who can 
see the future of the mail-order business 
in a broad way. I have a masterful 
grasp of advertising and selling, with 
years’ of experience, originate practical 
plans and forcible copy. Enthusiastic, 
versatile, resourceful, aggressive, a hard 
worker, and steady. Box 821, care P..I. 





Experienced agency advertising 
writer desires new and more advan- 
tageous connection, where oppor- 
tunity is broad enough to suit his 
ambitions and salary large enough 
to suit his ability. Varied experi- 
ence in every style and form of 
publicity justifies his confidence to 
undertake any proposition. Well 
versed in merchandising and dealer- 
co-operative work. Address Box 
820, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND SALES 
MANAGER 


With a splendid record of re- 
sults in selling by mail and 
handling salesmen, would like to 
hear from good house desiring 
more business. Am a producer 
and if your goods and prices are 
right, I can get the business. 
Address Box 812 Printers’ Ink. 





A Working Art Manager 
of unusyal creative ability 
is open for a progressive change 


Established with my present Firm since 1910 
Highest references. * Box 816, Printers’ Ink 


$2.00 Straight 


Now that the annual campaigns 
of the subscription agencies are 
about starting, Printers’ INK 
wishes to reiterate for the infor- 
mation of present and prospective 
subscribers, its frequent state- 
ments that there are no rates 
other than our prices of $1.00 for 
6 months, $2.00 per year and $5.00 
for 3 years. 








| Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 





12 West 31st Stteet, New York 
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Walcutt Bros. Co.......... 102 
Weel... MOCGOUs ois oc ses vice vi 13 
Whitaker Paper Co.. <i. aoe 
Woodwards, Inc...... ; 81 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co........ 























PRINTERS’ INK 


Test tu tube 0. 


belae Her cial 


We have divided Chicago 


into 48 sections and then, 
with block-by-block canvasses, 
have analyzed each one of the 
48 as to population, buying 
habits, average rentals and 
attitude towards advertised 
goods. 


We have studied the dealers 
and the jobbers, as well as the 
millions of consumers. 


We have watched the results of dozens of advertising 
and merchandising campaigns in many varied lines. 


And all the facts we have 
gathered, the lessons we 
have learned, the results 
of the study and analyses 
we have made, are at your 
disposal if you will write 
to our Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department. 


When you write, don’t for- 
get to ask for “WINNING A 
GREAT MARKET ON FACTS,” 
our new book for manu- 
facturers and advertisers. 
It will give you a new grasp 
of the Chicago market and 
Chicago conditions. We will 
gladly send it with our compli- 
ments. 


Che Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Circulation. over 


000 
£0. 008 Sunday 
350,000 
98-860 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau’ of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco . 





